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SECOND DIALOGUE, 
CONCERNING | 


The PROVIDENCE of GOD. 


Pnir,0TutUs, BaTHYNOVUs, Sor, PriloPOs 
11s, EvisTor, HyLoBAREs, CUPHOPHRON. 
Ihe introduction, containing Philopolis his thanks 
for the laſt day's diſcourſe ; with a touch by the 
by of inſpiration, and of the difficulty of the 
preſent ſubject. „ 5 


 Philop W Eſterday's perſormance, O Phi- 
lotheus, has indeared to me 
the memory of that day, of this place, (this 
lacred arbour wherein we are again ſo hap- 
pily met) and of your excellent ſelf and 
the reſt of this worthy company, for ever. 
I never reap'd ſo much pleaſure in ſo few 
hours in all my life. In which notwith- 
| Tanding the chiefeſt ſatisfaction was, that 
my dear friend Hylobares was ſo fully ſa- 
tisfied touching thoſe moſt intricate theo- 
rics concerning the Nature of God and his 
Aitributes, It remains now, Philotheus, 
that with the like nappy ſucceſs you clear 
” Fs + 8 
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his mind of thoſe manifold ſcrupuloſities 
and difficulties it ſeems laden with touch 
ing the Providence of God. 

Philoth. Your extraordinary kind reſent- 
ment, O Philopolis, of my former endea- 
vours is no {mall obligation upon me to do 

the beſt I can in this preſent taſk. But J 

cannot omit to take notice, that your over. 
_ . proportionate propenſions towards myſelf 


makes you ſeem not ſo juſt to others, who | 
| bore their part in whatever contributed ci. 


ther to your own delight, or Hylobares 
his ſatis faction. Nor can I alone ſuſtain this 
day's Province, but muſt implore the help 


of others, eſpecially in ſo copious and va 


rious a ſubject. _ 


© Cuph. Yes, Philotheus, that is ſuppoſed. | 


Euiſtor, Bathynous and the reſt will afilt; 
nor ſha!l J fail to put in for one, when oc- 
caſion requires, and I find my mind moved 
thereunto, OO 
_ © Bui, Cuphophron expreſſes himſelf in 
ſuch phraſe, as if it were hopeful that he 
will ſpeak by inſpiration. _ 
Hyl. He ſeems to me, Euiſtor, ſo to do 
ſometimes : of which ſome. paſſages of yeſ- 
terday's diſcourſe are freſh inſtances. For 
he was ſeveral times ſo highly rapt and di. 
vinely inſpired, that I profeſs I think no 
human e a could reach his mcarr 


ing. 0 Sophi. 
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Of the Providence of GOD. 139 
Sophr. Nullum numen abeſt, fi fit pri- 
dentia. So I think cloſe and cautious rea- 
ſon in a calm and pure ſpirit is the beſt in- 
ſpiration now-adays in matters of contempla- 
tion, as well as prudence in the common 
practices of hfe. 3 
Cuph. J am as much for illuminated rea- 
ſon, O Sophron, as any man living can be. 
l. So am I, Cuphophron; provided 
the illumination be not fo bright and fulgent 
as to obſcure or extinguiſh all percepibili- 
BJJ;ö RT IS 4 
Sopbr. J always thought right reaſon it. 
ſelf to be the illumination or light of the 
mind, and that all other light is rather that 
of the eye than of the underſtanding. 
Hy]. Let Cuphophron look to that, O 
25 and defend his own magnificent 
le. N e SRO E0" L091 008 
Philop. But be you pleaſed in the mean 
time, O Hylobares, according to the-pur- 
poſe of our preſent meeting, to propound 
Jour difficulties to Philotheus touching 
Divine Providence, and to the reſt of this 
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judicious company. 


_ S9phr, How becomingly does Philopo- 
lis exerciſe his office, and Icaſonably com- 

mit the opponent with the reſpondent, ö 
Uke a long practiſed moderatour? I wiſh |} 
Philotheus no worſe ſucceſs than he hack 
bk O 2 yelter- 
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yeſterday. But I cannot ominate ſo well 


| touching this congreſs, I fear ſuch a ſtorm 
will be railed as all the wits in Europe 
Will not be able to allay. So intricate, ſo 
anfractuous, ſo . e are the ways 


of Providence. 


omen, Hylobares. 


ing of two ſea-calves before a ſtorm, 


Sopbr. I with, Hylobares, you prove 
Calf enough to bring no objections but what 
| Philotheus or ſome of us may ſufficiently | 


anſwer. 


Ppilop. 1 N with Philotheus aſſiſ- 5 


tance enough and ability from above, that 


be may with ſatisfaction anſwer the greaa - 
teſt difficulties that either Hylobares or a- 
ny one elle can produce touching Divine 


. 


o 
Saphr. That indeed is the more deſir- 


ahle of the two, and my heart and vote 
goes along with yours, O Philopolis. 
P bilop. Begin then, if you pleaſe, O Hy- 
T. 1 
hl. I have in my mind, ſuch a crowd 
and cloud of difficulties, that I know not 
where to begin, or when I ſhall make an 


end. 


Sophr. 


= Gut. I wonder whence Sophron took _ 

this ill ä 

Mi.. I ſuppoſe from our two ſporting to- 
gether, which he look'd upon as the play- 
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7 Of the Providence of GOD. 141 
Sopbr. Did not I tell you ſo, Philopolis ? 
II. The two main heads of objeQions againſt Pro- 
vidence, with certain laws to be obſerved in diſ- 
puting thereof, „ 
Ayl. But I believe they are mainly re- 
ducible to theſe three heads, or rather, if 
you will, to theſe two more general ones, 
The evils that are in the world, and T he 
defect of good. For when you have fenced 
as well as you can, Philotheus, and pretty 
well ſatisfy*d us that all things here upon 
earth are at leaſt well enough, and that 
there is no ſuch evil diſcoverable as im- 
plies the firſt principle of all things not to 
be the Sovereign Goodneſs ; there is yet 
this difficulty Behind, How it can conſiſt 
with the goodneſs of God, that this good 
ſcene of things ſhould begin no ſooner or 
Tpread no farther, that is to ſay, that there 
mould be no more earths than one, or that 
this one or all ſhould have been but fix 
thouſand years ago or there about. 3 
Sophr, This very laſt difficulty, Philo- 
polis, is able to confound any mortal living. 
Fhiloth. Dear Sophron, be not ſo dil- 
may'd; I dare paſs my word that nothing 
that 18 holy or ſacred ſhall ſuffer any detri- 
meut by this conflict, when I have declar- 
cd the laws of the combate, and what 
weapons we muſt be confined to, namely 
4 to 
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| yeſterday. But I cannot ominate ſo well 
| touching this congreſs. I fear ſuch a ſtorm 
Will be raiſed as all the wits in Europe 
Will not be able to allay. So intricate, ſo 
anfractuous, ſo ee are the ways 
of Providence. e 
Cupb. I wonder whence Sophron took 
es, iche. 
Ml. I ſuppoſe from our two ſporting to- 
gether, which he look'd upon as the play- 
ing of two ſea calves before a ſtorm, _ 
Socpbr. I with, Hylobares, you prove 
Calf enough to bring no objections but what 
Philotheus or ſome of us may ſufficiently | 
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 BPhilop. I eatneſtly wiſh Philotheus affif | 
' tance enough and any from above, that 

be may with ſatis faction anſwer the grea- 
teſt difficulties that either Hylobares or a- 

m one elle can produce touching Divine 
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Sopbr. Did not J tell you ſo, Philopolis? 
II. The two main heads of objeQtions againſt Pro- P 
vidence, with certain laws to be obſerved . 
puting thereof. ; 
Hy J But I believe they are mainly re- 
aucible to theſe three heads, or rather, if 

ou will, to theſe two more general ones, 


The evil that are in the world, and T b 4 


defect of good. For when you have fenced 
as well as you can, Philotheus, and pretty 
well fatisfy*d us that all things here upon 
earth are at leaſt well enough, and that 
there is no ſuch evil diſcoverable as im 
plies the firſt principle of all things not to 
be the Sovereign 4 1155 ; there is yet 
this difficulty Fenn ow it can conſiſt 
with the goodneſs of God, that this good 
icene of things ſhould begin no fooner or 
bay no farther, that is to ſay, that there 
ould be no more earths than one, or that 
this one, or all ſhould have ken but {ix 
' thouſand years ago or there about. 
Hypbr. This very laſt difficulty, Philo- 1 
polis, is able toconfound any mortal 1 | 
Philoth. Dear Sophron, be not ſo dil- 
may'd ; I dare paſs my word that nothing . 
that is hol acred 1 ſhall ſuffer any detri- 
ment by Nis" conflict, when I have ec 


| ed the laws of the combate, and hat 
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142 Of the Providence of Gov. 
to mere reaſon and philoſophy, In which 
field T muſt notwithſtanding confeſs that I 
fulpect Hylobares will prove a ſtout cham. 
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pion. But *tis much if we be not all able 


to deal with him. And foraſmuch as it is 
ſio plainly evident from a world of phenc- 


nit na, that there is a Principle that acts out 


of wiſdom and counſel, as was abundantly 


evidenced by yeſterday's diſcourſe, and as 


roundly acknowledged; it ſhall be ſeverc- 


ly expected and exacted of Hylobares, 


That he do not oppoſe falſe or uncertain 
hypotheſes, or popular miſtakes and ſurmi- 


zes, or vagrant aud fictitious ſtories, againſi 
certain truth, ſuch as is diſcoyerable eye. 


FT ry day before our eyes: 


| Philop. That is very equitable and rea- x 


ſonable. 


'. Philoth. And if he cannot keep his phi- 


- lofophical fingers from meddling with the 
' holy writ, that he do not handle it fo inept- 
3 ys as to draw expreſſions accomodated to | 


e capacity of the vulgar into a philoſo- = 


Kg peel argument, or to infer a negation. 


rom the preterition of ſuch or ſuch a ſub- 


Euiſt. It is incredible that r. 
pProfeſſing himſelf a philoſopher, 


. 


hould be- 
take himſelf to ſuch nugacities, as are ex- 


q 1 ploded even by the theologers themſelves, 


Who 
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Who notwithſtanding ſpend their main ſtu· 
| dy on the ho] Scriptures. 


Hl. Theſe laws, O Philotheus, 1 ac- 2 


cept as juſt and right, 


III. Evils in eral how conſiſtent with the good. 7 


neſs of Ge 10 
Philoth. And if they be kept to, "Hylo- 


bares, as ſtout a Retiarius as you are, you 
| ſhall never be able to catch me in your net, 
or entangle me in any of your intricacies 
touching Divine Providence. For as for 
that which you have propoſed in general 
touching the evils in the world, whether 
they be thoſe that ſeem more tragical, N 
elſe leſſer miſcarriages in the manners of 

men, or the accidents of fortune, if ſuch 
things were not, where were the objects of 
ſighs and tears, of ſmiles and laughter? 


So that what you bring as an argument a: 


gainſt Providence, is in my apprehenſion 9 
a very palpable argument for it. For it is 
plain that that power that made the world 


toreſaw the evils in it, in that he has ſo 
exquiſitely fitted us with paſſions corre 1 


| ſpondent thereto, -. 1 
Hyl. This is ingenioully inferr'd; O Phi- ww 


lortidny: ſo far as 1t will reach, namely, to 7 
prove there is a Providence or Fore-ſignlt 
of God: but you ſeem to forget the main 


Mer 6 in hand, Shieh is, Whether be 
% W "vow 1 
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ciouſly noted, O Sophron. 
Bath. So it is indeed, O. Philopolis : 
But yet 1 * conceive. that it is not 


times a neceſſity 
| Knowing the ct þ 
that drives ſome mens ſpirits into a more 
\ Cloſe and anxious meditation of ſo pro- 
found matters. As it may well do here 
un this preſent point touching the . 
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meaſure of bis Providence be his Goodneſs, 
and that nothing is tranſacted againſt that 
Attribute. But your conceſſion ſeems to 


imply that he knowingly and wittingly 


brought evil into the world ; which ſeems 


therefore the more groſly repugnant to 
J % LL Ht 
Sophr. Methinks, Gentlemen, you are 


both already agreed in 4 point of fo great 


concernment, namely, That there is a Di- 
vine Providence, that if there were any 
| modeſty in mortal men they might be con- 


tent with that bare diſcovery, without ſo 
ſtrictly examining or ſearching into the 
laws or meaſures thereof, but apply them- 


_  felves to the law of life which God has 
© Written in their hearts, or expreſſed in the 
holy Writ, that it may go well with them 
J 


- Philop, That is very piouſly and judi- 


* 1 


ſearching into, but ſome- 


1 : 


of more punctually 
of the myſteries of God, 


always an itch o 
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of God's Providence, namely, Whether 
the Rule thereof be his pure Goodneſs, or 
his mere Will and Sovereignty, For if it 
de his Goodneſs, all free agents have all 
the reaſon in the world to apply themſelves - 


do that law of life which Sophron mentions, 


| becauſe therr labour ſhall not be in vain in 
the Lord, as the apoſtle ſpeaks, But it We 
the meaſure of his Providence be his mere 
Power, Will Ka guty, no man liv- 


. 


ing can tell what to expect in the conclu · 


ſion. All true believers may be turned 
into hell, and the wicked only and the 
blaſphemer aſcend into the regions of bliſs, _ 
For what can give any ſtop to this but 
God's Fuſtice, which is a branch or mode | 
ORG ⁰.-m. / ĩ » ˙ WE 
Pp ilop. Methinks, Bathynous, that you 
both have reaſon, both Spbrom and your 
ſelf; nor do I deſire Philotheus to deſiſt 
from the preſent ſubject, tho I much 
long, I confeſs, to hear him diſcourſe of | 
the affairs of the Kingdom of God. 
 Philoth.” That ſhall be done in due time, 
Philopelis. In the mean while I dare a- 


vow to Hylobares, that there are no evils | 
in the world that God foreſaw (and he 
foreſaw all that were to be) which will not } 
conſiſt with this principle, That God's 
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144 Of the Providence of Gov. 
meaſure of his Providence be his Goodneſt, 
and that nothing is tranſacted againſt that 
Attribute. But your conceſſion ſeems to 


imply that he knowingly and wittingly 
brought evil into the world; which ſeems | 


therefore the more groſly repugnant to 


 _ his Goodneſs, 


Sophr. Methinks, Gentlemen, you are 


both already agreed in a point of fo great 


concernment, namely, That there is a Di. 


vine Providence, that if there were any 
- modeſty in mortal men they might be con 

tent with that bare diſcovery, without ſo 
ſtrictly examining or ſearching into the 


laws or meaſures thereof, but apply them- 


| felves to the law of life which God has 


written in their hearts, or expreſſed in the 
holy Writ, that it may go well with them 


in the concluſion. 


Fee. That is very piouſly and judi· 
ta, oy O Sophron. . . 


Bath. So it is indeed, O. Philopolis: 
But yet I humbly conceive that it is not 
always an itch of ſearching into, but ſome- 

times a neceſſity of more pun&tually 
knowing the Jer 


of the myſteries of God, 


that drives ſome mens ſpirits into a more. 
cloſe and anxious meditation of ſo pro- 
found matters. As it may well. do here 
in this preſent point touching the Meaſure 

As hh 


of God's Providence, namely, Whether 
the Rule thereof be his 
his mere Will and Sovereignty. For if it 
be his Goodneſs, all free agents have all 
the reaſon in the world to apply themſelves 


to that law of life which Sophron mentions, 
becauſe therr labour ſhall not be in vain in 
the Lord, as the apoſtle ſpeaks, But if 
the meaſure of his Providence be his ere 
Power, Will or Sovereignty, no man liv- 


ing can tell what to expect in the conclu- 
ſion. All true believers may be turned 


into hell, and the wicked only and the 1 
bdlaſphemer aſcend into the regions of bliſs, i 


For what can give any ſtop to this but 


God's Fuſtice, which is a branch or mode 


of his Goodneſs?  _ I 
Philop. Methinks, Bathynous, that you 
both have reaſon, both Sophron and your- 


pure Goodneſs, or 


ſelf; nor do I deſire Philotheus to deſiſt 


from the preſent ſubject, tho' I much 


long, I confeſs, to hear him diſcourſe” of 
the affairs of the Kingdom of God, 
_ Philoth, That ſhall be done in due time, 


Philopolis. In the mean while I dare a- 


vow to Hylobares, that there are no evils 


in the world that God foreſaw (and he 
foreſaw all that were to be) which will not 
conſiſt with this principle, That God's 


Goodneſs is the e of his Providence. 


_ . 
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For the nature of things is ſuch, that ſome 
particulars or individuals muſt of neceflity 
ſuffer for the greater good of the whole; 
beſides the manifold incompoſſibilities and 


lubricities of matter, that cannot have the 
fame conveniences and fitneſſes in any 
Thape or modification, nor would be fi 


for any thing, if its ſhapes and modifici. 


tions were not ina manner infinitely varied, 


Hyl. I partly underſtand you, Philo. 


theus; I pray you, go on. 


' Philoth. Wherefore 1 infer, That fill 


the meaſure of God's Providence is his 
goodneſs: foraſmuch as thoſe incompoſſi 


bilities in matter are unavoidable; and 


whatever deſigned or permitted evil there 


ſeems in Providence, it is for a far greater 


good, and therefore is not properly in the 
ſummary compute of the whole affairs of 
the univerſe to be reputed evil, the lols in 
particulars being ſo vaſt a gain to the 
whole. It is therefore our ignorance, 0 
 Hylobares, of the true law of goodneſs 
(who are ſo much immerſed into the life 
of ſelfiſhneſs, which is that low life of 
plants and animals) that makes us ſuch in. 


competent judges of what is or is not cat 


ried on according to the law of that ie 


or goodneſs which is truly divine: whole | 


_ tenderneſs and benignity was ſo great as !0 


provide 
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provide us of ſighs and tears, to meet 
- thoſe particular evils. with which ſhe fore 

ſaw would neceſſarily emerge in the world; 
and whoſe gayety and feſtivity is allo ſo 
conſpicuous in endowing us with that pal- 
ſion or property of laughter, to entertain 
thoſe lighter miſcarriages with, whether 
in manners or fortune: as if Providence 
| look'd upon her bringing man into the 
world as a ſpectator of a tragick comedy. 
Aud yet in this which ſeems fo ludicrous, 
ſee, Hylobares, what a ſerious deſign of 
good there is. For compaſſion, the mo- 
ther of tears, is not always a mere idle 
ſpectator, but an helper oftentimes of thoſe 
particular evils that happen in the world; 
and the tears, again of them that ſuffer, 
oftentimes the mother of compaſſion in 
the ſpectators, and.extort their help, And 
the news of but one ridiculous miſcarriage 
fills the mouths of a thouſand men with 
mirth and laughter; and their being ſo li- 
able . univerſally to be laught at makes 
every man more careful in his manners, 
and more cautious in his affairs, eſpecial- 
where his path is more flippery. _ 
hl Iperceive by theſe beginnings, 
that you are likely to prove a marvellous 
2" of Divine Providence, O Philo- 
theus. . 


if > ms Soph. 
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1 L wiſh with all my heart, Philopo. 
lis, t 


that Pilotheus may come off ſo clever: 
ly in the particular difficulties that will be 
| IE ashe has done inthis general onc, 
or there are infinite unexpected puzzles 


that 'tis likely a buſy ſearching wit, ſuch | 


as Hylobares, may unluckily hit upon. 
The arguments of Lucretius againſt Providence. 
Euiſt. What, do you think any harder 


or greater, O Sophron, than are compriſed 


in thoſ c elegant, tho? impious, verſes of : 1 


Lucretius? 


i Sopbr. What verſes do you mean, Ev 
ſtor? 89 „„ 
Euiſt. Thoſe in his fifth book de re + 
rum natura, where he propoſes this cow | 
clufion to himſelf to be proved, viz, 
Nequaquam nobis di vinitus efſe paratam 


 Naturam rerum 


Sophr. And by what arguments, I be 


ſeech you, does he pretend to infer ſo im 

rk boo d ,.. 

Eniſt. The argument in general is the 

| ; culpability of nature, | | £ ES _ 
Fand flat proedita culpd. 


. 


and that therefore it cannot be the work | 


of God: and IT think he brings in at leaſt 


half a ſcore inſtances of this faultineſs, as 
he fancies it. 3 | 


Sophr. Lucretius is eſteemed fo greats 
* Why 


3 1 


mhh ye 
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wit, that it were worth the while, Eui- 
ſtor, if you thought fitting, to give your 
ſelf the trouble of recounting thoſe inſtances. 

_ Philop. A very good motion, and ſuch, 
O Sophron, as whereby you may eaſily 
eſs whether Philotheus has undertaken. 
ſo deſperate a province as you imagine. 

| For *tis likely that ſo great and elegant a 

| wit as Lucretius would, out of thoſe ma- 
ny, pick the moſt choice and moſt con- 

founding puzzles (as you call them) that 
the Epicurean Cauſe could afford him, 

And therefore if theſe ſhould not prove 
ſuch invincible arguments againſt the God. 
neſs of Providence, it may be the better 
hoped that there are none abſolutely ſuch. 

Sophr. You ſay well, Philopolis, and 
that makes me the more deſirous to hear 
them, bi. 55 + -_ 

Euiſt. And that you ſhall, Sophron, up- 
on the condition you will anſwer them. 

Sophr. Either I or Philotheus or ſome 
of us will do our beſt, „ 

Euiſt. I will not repeat the verſes them- 
ſelves, for I ſhould do that but brokenly; 
but T believe there are very few of the 
particular inſtances in them but Iremember 
firmly enough. As firſt, That ſo much 
of the earth is taken away from us by the |} 
barrenneſs of mountains and rocks, by the | 
OR + mac- 
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inacceſibleneſs of large woods inhabited 


| buy wild beaſts, by the overſpreading of the || 
| ſeas, and by huge vaſt mariſhes: beſides || 


that the torrid and frigid zones are unha- 
bitable, the one by reaſon of the exceſs 


| of heat, the other by reaſon of the cxtre- 


mity of cold: That that part of the carth 

that is inhabited by men is of ſo perverſe a 
nature, that if it were not for man's indu- 
firy and hard labour, it would be all over. 
run with thorns and brambles: that when 


with much toil he has made the ground 


fruitful, and all things look green and flou- 
riſhing, often all this hope is quaih'd by 
either exceſs of heat and drought, or vio 
lence of rain and ſtorms, or keenneſs of 
froſts. To which he adds the infeſtation 
of wild beaſts, that are ſo terrible and 
| hurtful to mankind both by land and by 


l ſea the morbidneſs of the ſeaſons of the 
| year; and the frequentneſs of untimely. 
| death; and, laſtly, the deplorableneſs of 


our infancy and firſt circumſtances of er 


tring into life; which he ſets off ſo pathe- 


tically, that I cannot but remember thoſe | 


vVverſes whether I will or no. 


Soph. I dare ſay they are very god 


ones then, if you like them ſo, Euittor : 1 


pray you let us hear them, if it be no 
trouble to you to repeat them 4 : 
"—_—_ a Fiat Evil, 
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Euiſt. No, it is not, Sophron, The 
verſes are theſe: 1 + 
Tum porro puer, ut ſewvis proj us ab undis + I 
Neawita, nudus humi jacet, infans, indigus omni 


Vital auxilio, cùm primum in luminis oras _ 9 
Nixibus ex alvo matris natura profudit, :- ll 


Vagitugue locum lugubri complet, ut aequum eft, 
Quoi tantum in vita reflat tranſire malorum. 
Cuph. They are a very empaſſionating 
ſtrain of poetry, Hylobares ; me-thinks 1 9 
could have fallen a- weeping while Euiſtor || 
repeated them. I remember them very 

well. But is there not ſomething in the fol- 
lowing verſes about childrens rattles? for 

- theſe are natal} ð⁊ Ny 

Hyl. Let me intreat you of all friendſhip, 
Euiſtor, to repeat to Cuphophron the rattle 
verſes, to keep him from crying, 
Euiſt. They are theſe that Cuphophron 

| means, and immediately follow the former: 
At variæ creſcunt pecudes, armenta, ferægue, | 
Nee crepitacula eis opu ſunt, nec quoiquam adhibenda eft 1 

| Alme nutricis blanda atque infracta loquela, OO 

Nec varias guærunt veſtes pro tempore cali. 15 
What think you of theſe inſtances, O So- 


phron? 


I ATED VO Pn e — — 


Sophr, T muſt ingenuouſly.confeſs that if i 
CLucretius have no better arguments againſt ll 
Providence than theſe, nor Hylobares than 
Lucretius, their force will not ſeem ſo for- [1 


midable to me as J ſuſpected; but 1 muſt | 

on the contrary ſuſpect, that they are ordi- | 

bes | nart. 1 
3 
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narily very ſmall motives that precipitate 
thoſe into atheiſm and epicuriſm, that have 
of themſelves an inward propenſion there. 
unto. . . 
 Philoth. Are theſe the ſame arguments, 


H ylobares, that you intended to invade me 


withal? WP. 
V. Providence argued aginſt from the promiſcuous 


falling of the rain, and undiſcriminating diſcharges 


— thunder-claps. 


hl. Theſe are only of one fort of them 
referrible to the claſſis of natural evils and 

but few of thoſe neither. But to ſpeak the 
truth, Philotheus, I had not ſo dinumerate. 

ty and articulately muſtered up or ſhaped 

out the particular arguments I would urge 

you with, tho*I felt my mind charged wih 

multifarious thoughts; and that preſſed de 

_  forwardeft, that had left the lateſt impreſſi- 


on on my mind on the road as we rid hi- 


ther to this city, upon our being overtaken 
wich ſo great a ſtorm of thunder, hail, and 

2 mighty daſh of rain, that we were welk 
nigh wet to the ſkin. For I began to think 


with myſelf how conſiſtent thoſe kind of 


nacxidents could be with ſo good and exat | 
a Providence as men imagine, For the high 


Bute Ag yield no crop; nor do we ourſelves 
grow by being liquored without: ſide, but 
within beſides the wening ofallourclothes, 

* | and 
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and the indangering the catching of an a- 
gue or a fever. Wherefore it Providence 


were ſo exact, the rain would be always 
directed to ſuch places as arc benefited 


thereby, not to ſuch as it does no good to, 


but trouble and miſchief to thoſe that are 


found there. 5 


Philoth. Your meanin | is then, Hylo- 


bares, that it is a law in Providence that 


the rain is not reſtrained from falling on the 
high ways. But in the mean time you do 


not conſider how intolerably duſty they 
would be, eſpecially in ſummer, and how 


conſtant a miſchief that would prove and 


troubleſome both to horſe and man. 


Hyl. Ay but it rains as much on the high - 


ways in winter: time as ſummer-time, be 


they never ſo deep in wet and mire alrea- 


dy: which methinks is not conſiſtent with 


fo accurate a Providence as you contend 


ß 
Pzphiloth. And this, Hylobares, J warrant, 
you take to be an impregnable argument, 


a ſtout inſtance indeed, in that you place it 


thus in the front of the battle. But if it be 


lounded to the bottom, it will be found to 


ſtand upon a ground no leſs ridiculous than 
that comical conceit in Ariſtophanes, of Ju- 


piter's piſſing through a ſieve as often as it 


rains: or what is a more cleanly and unex- 


ceptionable 


7 * — * - 
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ceptionable expreſſion, that the deſcend. 
ing of rain is like the watering of a garden 
with a watering-pot by ſome free agents; 
where they do not water the walks of the 
garden, but only the beds or knots Where. 
in the flowers grow. Which is the moſt i- 
diotick and unphiloſophical conceit, Hylo- 


bares, that could ever fall into the mind of 


any man of your parts. For the commit. 


ting of all the motions of the natural phe- 


nomena, as they are called, to any free a- 
gents, were the utter aboliſhing of all na- 
tural philoſophy, and indeed of nature it- 


. ſelf; and there would be no object left of 


ſpeculation in theſe things, but either me- 
taphyſical or moral. And by the ſame rca- 
{fon that you require that the rain ſhould on- 


PA fall upon ſuch plats of the earth as are 


deſtin'd for graſs, for corn, for trees, and 
the like, you muſt require alſo that the ſun 
ſhould not ſhine on the high- ways for fear 
of infeſting us with duſt, and that it ſhould 
divert its beams from the faces of tender 


beauties; that the ſhadow of the earth 
ſhould withdraw to thoſe that travel in the 


night; that fire ſhon!d not burn either an 
uſeful building or an innocent man; that 
the air ſhould not tranſmit the voice of him 
that would tell a lie, nor the rope hang to- 
gether that would ſtrangle the guiltleſs, 


of yr > 4, 
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nor the ſword of the violent, be it never 
ſo ſharp, be able to enter the fleſh, of the 
juſt, Theſe and many millions more of 
uch ſequels would follow in anatogy to 
... boi ite, 
hl. 1 muſt confeſs, Philotheus, that 
what you urge makes ſo great an impreſs 
upon me, that it has almoſt daſh'd me out 
of conceit with this firſt inſtance, which 1 
thought not fo contemptible. But tho? with 
but a broken confidence, yet J muſt perſiſt, 
and demand, if Providence would not be 
more exact, if all things were carried thus 
as my inſtance implies they ſhould be, 
than it is now as they are. 5 
Philoth. No, by no means, Hylobares. 
For the ſcene of the world then would be 
ſuch a languid flat thing, that it would diſ- 
grace the great Dramatiſt that contrived - 
it. For there would be no compaſs or cir- | 
cuit.of any plot or intrigue, but every | 
thing ſo ſhallow or ſudden, ſo ſimple and 
obvious, that no man's wit or virtue would 
find any game to exerciſe themſelves in. 
And aſſure yourſelf, it is one fundamental 
point of the Divine Counſel), and that laid 
deep in his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, that at 
leaſt on this terreſtial ſtage there ſhould be 
Jufficient difficulty and hardſbip for all ſen- 
| hole and intellectual creatures to &rappic 
e e 
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and conteſt with, that an ignoble and cor. 


ruptive torpour may not ſeize their bodies 
aud ſpirits, and make their life languid and 
their facultics uſelefs, and find nothing to 
do in the world but to eat and drink and 
fleep. For there are very few men given 
to contemplation, and yet fewer ſucceſsful 


in it. That therefore that I contend for is 


this, That in theſe general, but conſtant 
and peremptory, ſtrokes of nature there is 
an exact Providence of God; and that 
which you account a defect is indeed a 
nh frog and a ſurer pledge of a Divine 
Foreſight, that does thus manifeſtly in the 


| compute of things defalcate either uſeleſs 


or hurtſul ſuperfluities; as this guidance of 
the rain from the high-ways in winter, For 
has he not given man wit and art to make 
a ſupply by good wax'd boots, oil'd coats 
and hoods, and eyes in his head to chuſe 
his way, if one be better than another; or 


| it all be intolerable, political wit to make 
laws and orders for the mending of the 


high-ways? For thus are men honeſtly em- 
ployed for their own and the common 
good. And judge you What a ridiculous 
thing it were; that the ſun ſhould fo mira 

culouſly turn off his beams from every fair 
face, whenas the ſame end is fo caſily ſer- 
ved by the invention of maſks; or that the 
| 1 continued 


continued ſhadow of the earth ſhould be 


broken by ſudden miraculous eruptions or 
diſcluſions of light, to prevent the art and 
officiouſneſs of the lantern-maker and the 


1 or laſtly, that the air ſhould not 


reſound a lie, nor the point of a ſword pierce 
the ſkin of the innocent. For this were an 
exprobration to the Wiſdom of God, as if 
he had miſtook himſelf in creating of free 


agents, and by an after-device thus forci- 
þly ever defeated their free actings, by de- 
nying them the ordinary aſſiſtances of na- 
turc. This would be ſuch a force and ſtop 
upon the firſt gue of motion, that the 
greateſt trials of men's ſpirits and the moſt 
pompous external ſolemnities would be 
ſtifled thereby, or utterly prevented; and 
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all political prudence, ſagacity, juſtice and 


courage would want their objects. Where- 


fore this indifferent and indiſcriminating 


1 of nature ought to be; it being 
reckon'd upon in thoſe faculties God has 


endow'd both men and other animals with, 


whereby they are able to cloſe with the 
more uſual advantages of theſe ſtanding 


laws of nature, and have ſenſe and fore- 


ſight to decline or provide againſt any dan- 


gerous circumſtances of them; and that 


with at leaſt as much certainty as is pro- 


portionable to the confiderableneſs of the 


=. way 


* 
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ſafety of ſuch an individual creature ng 


cannot live always, nor was ever intended 


to live long upon earth. 


ql. I partly underſtand what you would 
be at, Philotheus, and indeed ſo far, that 
Jam almoſt diſheartned from propounding 
the remainder of the meditations that met 


me on the road touching the Hail alſo and 
the thunder, For methought nature ſecm'd 


very unkind to pelt a young foal ſo rude. 


. 


narſh a welcome into the world. 


ly with ſo big hail-ſtones, and give him ſo 
-** Philoth. Tuſh, Hylobares, that was but 


a ſportful paſſage of nature, to try how 
tight and tinnient her new workmanſhi 

was; Which if it were not able to bear ſuch 
mall fillips, it would be a fign that things 


hung very crazily and unſoundly together. 
Wherefore Nature does but juſtify the ac- 


curacy of her own arrifice, in expoſing her 
works to a number of ſuch trials and hard- 


ſhips. This is but a flight ſcruple, Hylo- 


bares ; but ſurely ſome profound conceit 


ſurprized your mind in your meditations 


touching the thunder, _ 5 
Al. The main thing was this, That if 
Providence were ſo exact as ſome pretend, 
thoſe thunder · claps that do any execution 
ſhould ever pick out ſome notoriouſly- wic. 
ked fellow to make him an example, aud 
A de as e 0s 
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not ſtrike an heedleſs goat iis on the 


{ide of a rock, or rend ſome old oak in a 


foreſt, BELL . 
Phileth. This 11944 f is more ar ewdly 


_ urged. But are you ſure, Hylobares, that 


this were the moſt perfect way that nature 
could pitch upon! 7 


Hyl. So it ſeems to me. 


Pied. I ſuppoſe then it is becauſe 
you take this to be the molt eee way 


to make men good. 


Hl. Why not Philotheus? 


Phileth, But ſuppoſe a mighty, if not an 


almighty arm out of the clouds {hould pull 
men by the ears as often as they ofcred 


0 offend, would not that be More effectu- 


abs 

Hyl. One wird chigk 0 

Philoth. Wherefore upon this Sand 
you ſhould require that alſo, Hylobares. 
i. But that would be too great a force 
upon free agents, O.Philotheus. 
Philoth. And how do you know, Hylo- 


bares, but that that other would be ſo ow 
wile? 


Hyl. T muſt canis; Wien it is an 
hard matter to We What mozfure of 


force is to be uſed by Providence to KEEP 
men from fin, 


Philoth. And therefore a raſh thing to 
<< preſcribe 
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| preſcribe laws or ways to Providence in ſo 
obſcure a matter. Beſides, there are ſo ma- 
ny notoriouſly-wicked, that there would 
be ſuch thundring and rattling, eſpecially 


|| over great cities, that we ſhould be never 
|| quiet night nor day. And thoſe that eſcap- 


ed would be forward to fancy themſelves 


| thunder-proof; and others, that there was 


no judgment to come, becauſe vengcance 

Was taken ſo exactly in this life Beſides 
that you ſeem to forget that the ſtrokes of 

nature level not at particulars. For ſhe is 
an unperceptive e oe and cannot at 
prore nata, or ſuſpend herſelf from acting; 
and that the end of thunder is not to fore- | 
{tall the laſt day of judgment, but for clear- 
ing the air, and ſending more fattening 
| thowrs into the boſom of the earth. | 
l. But do thunder-bolts conduce any 
thing to that, Philotheus ? 


 Philoth. Thoſe are very ſeldom, Hylo- 
bares; and I deny not but they may have 
their moral uſe : but beſt ſo moderated as 
they are, not ſo conſtantly vibrated as yout | 
curioſity would have them. For if every 
perjured or notoriouſly-wicked perſon is 
to be pelted from heaven with fhunder. 
b0its, people will preſume them innocent 
whenever they die without this ſolemn 
vengeance done upon them. | 
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l. Well, I perceive I muſt produce 
new objections, and ſuch as I have thought 


on more deliberately, For theſe, Philothe- 
us eaſily blows away. 


VI. An anſwer to Lucretins' arguments. | 
 Philop. We will give you ſome little 
time of reſpite to conſider, Hylobares. For 
I believe Euiſtor and his Lucretius will 


| think themſelves lighted if no man vouch- |! 
ſafes thoſe Lucretian inſtances any anſwer. {| 


Euiſt. If Philotheus thinks his hands 
will be full enough otherwiſe, I pray you, | 
Philopolis, let Sophron play the Philothe- | 
us as well as I have play'd the Hylobares. 
 Sopbr. Why truly Philotheus? diſcourſe |} 
is able to make us all Philotheuſſes. And 


ſuch difficult buſineſs to anſwer all thoſe 
inſtances of Lucretius. I ſhall willingiy at- 


tempt ſome of them myſelf, As that com- 
plaint of the earth's being run over with | 


_ thorns and thiſtles, if man by his hand-la- 


bour did not cultivate it. For beſides that | 
we know that curſe that came upon the 
fall, it is fit that we in this life ſhould have. 
lomcthing to grapple with, to keep ns from 


idleneſs, the mother of miſchief. And that 
the husbandman's pains are ſometimes. loſt- 


by ill weather, over much heat, or Wet, 


or the like; he is taught thereby not to la- 
| 5 rice 
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_erifice to his own net, but to depend upon 
God, and to give him the praiſe when he 
is ſucceſsful, as alſo to be frugal and pro- 
5 vident, and to lay up for an hard year, But 
for that imputation of fo much of the earth's 
being unhabitable by reaſon ofextremity of 
\ heat or cold, we find by experience that it 
is moſtly a mere calumny of nature. For the 
torrid gone is habitable, and a conſiderable 
part of the frigid + and that which is not 
is ſo little, that it is inconſiderable. And to 
{peak briefly and at once; the inclination 
of the axis of the earth is fo duly propor- 
tionated for the making it as habitable as it 
can be, that the wit of man cannot ima- | 
gine any poſture better. Now for thoſe ab 
legations, that rocks and mountains and 
woods and the ſea take up ſo great a part; 
whatever elegancy there may be in Lu- 
cretius? poetry, the philoſophy of ſuch ob- 
jections, I am fare; lies very ſhallow. For 
tit is as unskilfully alledged againſt nature, 
that all the earth is not ſoft molds, as it 
would be that any animal is not all fleſh, 
but that there is blood alſo and bones. The 
_ rocks therefore, beſide other uſes for con- 
veying the ſubterraneous water, may ſerve 
np alle for conſolidating the earth. And ic is 
manifeſt that the hills are uſually the promp- 
tuarles of rivers and ſprings, as R 
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phers make good by infinite examples, Not 
to add what a treaſury they are of mine- 
rals and metals, and wholſome paſturage 

| for ſheep, as the rocks delight the goats 
and the coneys. But the poet ſeems to 
| ſpeak ſo unſkilfully, as if he expected all 
the face of the earth ſhould be nothing elſe 
but rank green meadow ; whenas to exclude 
the ſea, would be like the draining of an 
animal of its heart blood. Or if things could 
be fo contrived as that all the ſurface of 
tue earth, ſhould be rich meadow, and the 
world thereby thick inhabited by men, the 
air, in all Ikelihood, would become ſo un- 
wholſome, that plagues and death would 
cver and anon {weep away all. Wherefore 
long tracts of dry and barren places are the 
ſecurity of ſo much health as we enjoy: 
which 1s of more conſequence than to have 
the carth peſter'd ſo with inhabitants, and 
ever and anon to have all to ſtink with not 
lomeneſs, peſtilence and death, Fs 
Bath. And it is queſtionable, Sophron, 
whether theſe places that ſeem mere for- 
lora ſolitudes be not inhabited by at leaſt | 
as conſiderable creatures as men. 
Cuph. Fil pawn my life, Bathynous 
means ſome aereat dæmons or ſpirits, 
bath. And why not, Cuphophron ? 
Cupb. Nay, I know nothing to the con- 
KB trary. 8 : Al. 
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6&6 BarT doc 
A - Cuph, What's that, Hylobares ? 
|. © Al Why, I pray you tell me, Cupho. 
| 2 on, how can a ſpirit that is no- Where, 
de in dry and barren places more than in 
JJ ͤ TA. 
ES 1 Away, Hylobares, you arc a very 
Wag, I perceive you will break your brown 
ſtudy at any time to reach me a rap upon 
OS BL or 
Euiſt. Gentlemen, I know not whether 
you be in earneſt or in jeſt touching thefe 
aereal gent in remote ſolitudes. But this 1 
can aſſure you, that beſides the uſual and 
frequent fame of the dancing of fairies in 
woods and deſolate places, Olaus and other 
' hiſtorians make frequent mention of theſe 
things; and that there are demones metall. 
ci, that haunt the very inſide of mountains, 
and are ſeen to work there when men dig 
in the mines, What merriment they alſo 
make on the outſide of vaſt and remote 
hills, that one ſtory of mount Athos may 
give us an inſtance of, as the matter is de- 
| ſcribed in * Solinus. The impreſſion of the | 
paſſage ſticks ſtill freſh in my memory. even 
to the very words. Silet per diem unver- 
ſus, nec ſine horrore ſecretus eſt : lucet no. 
| @urns 1gnibus, choris Mgipanum undique 
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perſonatur ; audiuntur & cantus tibiarum 
& tinnitus cymbalorum per oram mariti. 
mam. But of a more dreadful hue is that 
| deſart deſcribed by * P aulus Venetus, | 
near the wo Lop, as I take it, in the 
dominions of the great Cham, This wit 
« derneſs, ſaith he, is very mountainous 
e and barren, and therefore not fit fo much 
as to harbour a wild beaſt, but both by 
«© day and (eſpecially) by night there are 
& heard and ſeen {everal illuſions and im- 
* poſtures of wicked ſpirits, For which 
& cauſe travellers muſt have a great care 
te to keep together. For if by lagging be- 
e hind a man chance to loſe the ſight of 
1 « his company amongſt the rocks and 
© mountains, he will be called out of his 
« way by theſe buſy deceivers, who ſalut- 
e ing him by his own name, and 3 
*© the voice of ſome of his fellow. travel 
lers that are gone before, will lead him 
_ © afide to his utter deſtruction. There is 
heard alſo in this ſolitude ſometimes the 
ſound of drums and muſical inftraments, 
which is like to thoſe noiſes in the night 
on mount Athos deſcribed by Solinus.” 
Mherefore ſuch things as theſeſo frequently 
occurring in hiſtory make Bathynous' con- 
ceit to look not at all extrayagantly on it. 
N Sophr. 8 
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| to fetch them from the woods. Cupb. 
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Sopbr. Our Saviour's mentioning ſpirits 


* 


rovidence / Go by: 


that haunt dry places, gives ſome counte- 


. nance alſo to this conceit of Bathynous. 
EEuiſt. And ſo does the very Hebrew 


word Sharm, whole notatio is from the 


field. But all theſe mult be Japſed ſpirits 


ea ow 44 1s; 
- : Bath. Ay, as ſure as men themſelves 
are lapſed, than which nothing is more, 


+» Emi. And ſo lapſed ſpirits and lapſed 


men divide the earth amongſt them. And 
" why not the ſea too, Bathynous ? 


Bath. You mean the air over the ſurface 
of the ſea: for the ſea is ſufficiently well 
peopled with fiſhes, Ss 

Euiſt. Tis true. 


Sophr. If this were not as poetical as 
Lucretius' poetry itſelf, his arguments a- 


gainſt Providence were very weak indecd. 


But this is to bring in again the Nereides 


and Oreades of the Pagans. 


Euiſt. And if ſo, why not allo the Hi 


madryades and other ſpirits of the woods, 
that the vaſt woods Lucretius complains of 


may not be left to wild heaſts only, no more 


than the ſea to the fiſhes? | 
-. Gphr, In my apprehenſion Lucretius 

ſeems mightily. at a loſs for arguments a 
gainſt Providence, while he is forced thus 
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Cuph. Becauſe you think, Sophron, that 
no arguments can be brought from thence 
but wooden ones. w_ 


Sophr. Indeed, Cuphophron, I was not 


ſo witty: but becauſe the plentiful provi- 


ſion of wood and timber is ſuch a ſubſtan 


tial pledge of Divine Providence, the grea- 


teſt conveniencies of life depending there- 


- upon. 


Euiſt. That is ſo plain a caſe, that it is 


not to be inſiſted upon. And yet it is not 


altogether ſo devoid of difficulty, in that 
the great woods are ſuch coverts for wild 
beaſts. to 88 
Bath. But you do not conſider what a 


fine harbour they are alſo for the harmleſs 


birds. But this is the ignorance and rude im- 
morality of Lucretius, that out of a ſtreight- 
laced ſeli-love he fancies all the world: ſo 


made for man, that nothing elſe ſhould 


have any ſhare therein; whenas all unre- 
generate perſons are as arrant brute ani- 


mals as theſe very animals they thus vilt- 


ty and contemn, 


Sophr. I thank you for that, Bathynous; 


ſor from hence, methinks, an anſwer is ca- 


lily framed againſt his objection from man's 


being liable to be infeſted by horrible and 


hurtful beaſts. For conſidering the general 


maſs of mankind was grown ſuch an herd 
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of wicked animals, that is, beaſts, what re. 
pugnaney to Providence is it that one beaſt 
invades another for their private advan. 

tage? But yet Providence ſent in ſuch 

| ſecret ſupplies to theſe beaſts in human 
ſhape, that ſeemed otherwiſe worſe ap- 
pointed for fight than their ſavage ene- 
mies armed with cruel teeth, and tings, 
and horns, and hoofs, and claws, (which 
ſhe did partly by endowing them with 
' ſuch agility of body and nimbleneſs in 
| Twarming of trees, as apes and monkeys 
have now, but chiefly by giving them ſo 
great a ſhare of wit and craft and combin- 
ing policy) that Lucretius has no reaſon to 
complain againſt nature for producing theſe 
objects that do but exerciſe men's policy 
and courage, and have given them an op- 
Piortunity of ſo ſucceſsful a victory, as we 
ee they have obtained in a manner through- 

out the whole world at this very day. And 
laſtly, for that lamentable ſtory of the cir- 
cumſtances of the entrance of infants into 
«this life, it is xf Teeds, it is mere 
Poetical ſmoke or fume, that vaniſhes in the 

very uttering of it, and is ſo far from being 

a a juſt ſubject of Lucretius complaining rhe- 
torick againſt Providence, that it is @ preg: 
nant inſtance of the exactneſs and goodneſs 

| of Providence in nature. For there ay 
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ſo much wit and care and contrivance in 
mankind, both male and female, the weak- 
neſs and deſtituteneſs of the infant is a 
grateful object to entertain both the {kill 

and compaſſion of that tenderer ſex, both 

mother, midwife, nurſe, or What other aſ- 
ſiſtents: tho? perhaps there has come in a 
greater debility in nature by our own de- 


faults. But however, that body that was to 


— 
3 ——ůů —— + 4 xg 
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be an habitacle for ſo ſenſible a ſpirit as the 
human ſoul, ought to be more tender and 
delicate than that of brute beaſts, according 
to that phyſiognomical aphoriſm of Ariſto- 
tle, 0; MANAKOTH pO! £v@veic, Nor is the 
crying of the infant ſo much a preſage of 
the future evils of life, as a begging of aid 
_ againſt the preſent from them about him, 
by this natural rhetorick which Providence 
has ſo ſeaſonably furniſhed him with. And 
for lambs, and calves, and cubs of foxes, 
they are not ſo properly ſaid to need no 
rattles, as not to be capable of them, they 
having not fo excellent a ſpirit in them as 
to be taken up with the admiration of any 
thing. For the child's amuſement at the 
rattle is but the effect of that paſſion which 
is the mother of reaſon and all philoſophy. 
And for chat laſt of all, that mankind clothe 
themſelves according to the ſeaſons of the 
year, it is their privilege, not their defect: 
; + & -: for 
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God. 


for brute beaſts, when it is cold, willingly 
apply-themſelves to the fire. But thus fc. 


P are ordinarily the reaſonings of thoſe 


men that haye a mind there ſhould be no 
Euiſl. I promiſe you, Sophron, you have 
laid about you very notably, I think; and 


tho' I am Iomething taken nt elegan. 


cy of the poet, yet I muſt confeſs I can. 
not but be convinced that his reaſonings 
TVC 

Sopbr. I have anſwered as well as [ 


could this extemporarily; and if I have o- 


mitted any of the objections, Hylobares, 


if he {ee it worth the while, will reſumc 
them, and propoſe them to Philotheus, who 


is more exerciſed in theſe ſpeculations. 
Ppbiloth. None more able in this kind 
than yourſelf, O Sophron: and I cannot but 


.commend your caution and diſcretion, that 
you intimate, that the fulneſs and ſolidneſs 
of the cauſe we contend for is not to be 


meaſured from what we utter thus extem- 


porarily in the defence thereof; as if we in 


a moment could find out all the richneſs of 


that divine wiſdom that is couched in the 


contrivagce of nature and in the ordering 


of the world. It is ſufficient that we ſhew, 
that even to our preſent thought ſuch re 


ſons occur as are able to ſtop the air 
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of them that are not partially affected, and 


to give a taſt how that, if they would ſearch 


farther into the reaſons of things without 


prejudice, they will ſtilt find nature lefs 


faulty, or rather more and more perfect at 


the bottom. 726 TITS 

VII. Of death, how conſiſtent with the goodneſs of Proyi- 
Pbilop. I think it is not without a ſpect 
al Providence, O Hylobares, tlrat you are 
fallen into the company of ſo many ſkilful 


and ſucceſsful defenders of Providence; 
and therefore I deſire ag would produce 
the moſt conſiderable fcruples that ever diſ- 


eaſed your mind. For if any-where, you 
will here find a cure. 


Fl. I ſhall produce all, Philopolis, and 
conſequently the moſt conſiderable, but in 


ſuch order as they occur to my memory. 


And for the preſent theſe are thoſe that 


fwim uppermoſt in my thoughts; viz. diſ 


eaſes, war, famine, peſtilence, earthquakes, 
and dearh iffelf, the ſad effect of ſo affright- 


ful cauſes. Theſe, methinks, do not ſo well 


that Philotheus contends for. 
- Philoth. Theſe are indeed ſad and ter- 
rible names, Hylobares; but I hope to 


conſiſt with that henignity of Providence 


make it appear, that the world in general 


are more ſcar'd than hurt by theſe affright- 
| R 2 


W 


ful 
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172 Of the Providence of Gov. 
ful bugbears. I will begin with that which 
is accounted the moſt horrid, I mean, 


' death ſelf, For why ſhould mankind com. 


plain of this decree of God 'and nature, 
which is ſo neceſſary and juſt? I mean not 
only in reference to our lapſed condition, 
which incurr'd the penalty of death; but 


- that there is a becoming ſweetneſs in this 


| ſeverity, in reſpect both of the ſoul itſelf, 
as it is ſo timely releaſed from this bond- 


age of vanity, and alſo in regard of our pec- 
caminous terreſtrial perſonalities here. For 


I hold it an oeconomy more befitting the 
goodneſs of God, to communicate life ton 


ſueceeding ſeries of terreſtrial perſons, than 


that one conſtant number of them ſhould 
| monopolize all the good of the world, and ſo 
ſtifle and foreſtal all ſucceeding generations. 
l. I do not underſtand that, Philothe- 


us. Why may not a ſet ſufficient number 


of men, equal to the largeſt number of the 
ſucceſſion, be as meet an object of the divine 
. wt as a continual ſucceſſion of them? 
For there is an equal communication of 
good in the one av as in the other. 
 _ Philoth. If there be this equality, it at- 
Aues an indifferency whether way it be; 
and therefore it is no flaw in Providence 
_ Whatever way it is. But yet I ſay that 
way that is taken is the beſt: becauſe that 
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in this terreſtrial condition there would 


be a ſatiety of the enjoyments of this life; 


and therefore it is fit that, as well ſaturated. 


gueſts, We ſhould at length willingly re- ; 


cede from the table. VVV 
Euiſt. I believe Philotheus alludes to 


— 


that of Lucretius, where he brings in na- 


ture arguing excellently well againſt the 
fond complaints of mankind: . _- 
Quid tibi tanto pere eſt, mortalis, quod nimis aegris 
Luctibus indulges? quid mortem congemis ac fles? 
Nam ſi grata fuit tibi vita ante acta priorque, - 5 
Et non omnia, pertuſum congeſta quaſi in vas, 
Coramoda perfluxere atque ingrata interiere, 
Cur non ut plenus vitae conviva recedi s? 
Ppiloth. But my eye was molt upon the 
following verſes: 1 
Nam tibi praeterea quod machiner inveniamque 
Quod placeat nihil eſt, eadem ſunt omnia ſemper. 
Si tibi non annis corpus jam marcet, et artus 
Confecti languent, eadem tamen omnia reſtant, 
Omnia ſi pergas vivendo vincere ſecla. 


From whence I would infer, that there is 
more joy and pleaſure ariſes to men in this 


way of ſucceſſion of mankind, than if there 


were the ſame men always. And the theater 
of the world is better varied and made more 
delightful to the inviſible ſpectators of it, as 
alſo the records of hiſtory to them that red 
them. For it were a dull thing to have always 
the ſame actors upon the ſtage. Beſides that 
the varieties of mens ages would be loſt, 
andthe prettineſſes of their paſſions, and the 


difference of ſexes, which afford their pe- 
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174 Of the Providence of Gov. 
_culiar pleaſures and delights one to ano. 
ther. And there is the ſame reaſon for 
brutes, who when they die, tho? they find 
not themſelves in the other ſtate, as we do, 
yet they no more miſs themſelves after 
death than they ſought themſelves before 
$9. 4.004. Dao ĩ upon SE 
Hl. I muſt confeſs, Philotheus, that 
| * the caſc is atleaſt ſo diſputable, that a man 
Cannot lay any juſt charge againſt Provi- 


dence from this topitlk. 5 
Plbiloth. Beſides, Hylobares, it ſeems to 
de of the very nature of terreſtrial animals 
tobe mortal, and that without the force of a 

miracle they cannot endure for ever. What 

therefore could Providence do better, than 

to make their ſpecies immortal by a cont! | 
nued propagation and ſacceſhon? For that 
is the infirmity of our particular nature to 
dote upon individuals: But the divine good 

- neſs, which is unt verſal, is of a more re. 
leaſed and large nature; and fince indi yi. 

duals will be thus fading and mortal, con. 

_ _ cerns herſelf only in the conſervation of 
the ſpecies. | To all which you may add, 
That unleſs you could ſecure this terreſ. 

trial world from fin and ſenſe of grief and 

pain, not to be able to die, to the genera: 
lity of men oppreſſed and tormented by 
the tyranny and / wickedneſs of others, 


might 


i 
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might prove the greateſt. infelicity that 
could befal thein. Immortality, Hylobares, 


fily bring the world to this paſs and men 
now, tho? mortal, yet conceive immortal 
enmities one againſt another. 
VII of l 


* 
y 


lotheus, But admit the neceſſity of dying, 
what neceſſity or conveniency of the fre- 
quentneſs of eser Which is an head in 
Lucretius which Sophron forgot to ſpeak to. 


Philoth. As for diſeaſes in general, Hylo- | 


terreſtrial nature as death itſelf. But as 


death would viſn us more flowly, fo would 
diſenſes leſs fiercely and frequently, if it 
were not for our own intemperance and ir- 
1 regular paſſions; which we are to blame 


| bares, they are as neceſſary ſequels of the 
| 

| 

| 

| 


to tax Providence, *which has contrived 


ral ſequels of a mortal conſtitution, ay 
well be approved of by the Divine Wiſ- 


dom for ſundry reaſons. - As firſt, - While 
they are inflited they better the mind in 


thole that are goed, and are but a juſt 
leourge to them that are evil; and the plea- 
e 4 ſure 


joiv'd with pride and ambition, would ea. 


Fl. That's ſhrewdly ſuggeſted, Phi- 


| for what we find moſt intolerable,” and not 


all for the beſt, and has let nothing paſs 
without mature judgment and- deliberati- 
on. For diſeaſes themſelves, tho? the natu- 
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Cure of recovery doth ordinarily more than 
compenſate the ,over-paſt miſery in both, 
So little vauſe have either to complain of 
' the neglect of Providence in ſuch viſtati- 


Bath. Nay, indeed, I think that man. 
\ Kind have ſo little reaſon to complain, that 
- they have rather a very high obligation to 
' _ admire and extol that Providence that ſuf. 
fers ſo many outward evils, as they are 
called, to rove in the world. For where 
they hit, they frequently put us into ſuch 
| Capacities of ſeriouſly bethinking ourſelves 
of the duties of piety and virtue as we 
mould never meet with, for all the 5oa/ts 
_ of our free-will, unleſs theſe heavy weights 
were caſt into the balance to og againſt 
our propenſions to follow the.luſts and plea- 
_ Cures of life, and the ordinary allurements 


/ Rr ²ĩ2b ĩðâ 

© Phaloth, That is excellently well ob 

| Served indeed, Bathynous. 
hl. But I pray you proceed, Philo 
TPC . ³ ·.1 
place, That the flick being a ſpectacle to 
them that are well, make them more ſen- 
ſible of their own health, and ſhould fir 
up in them thankful devotion towards God 
their preſerver, and engage them to od 
CORK; IN e, ons 
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lov their health to the beſt purpoſes. 


And laſtly, That diſeaſes are a notable ob- 
_ jet of man's art and induſtry and skill in 


medicine; the exerciſe whereof does very 
highly gratify them that are either lovers 
of mankind or of money. That therefore 


that does naturally accrue to the condition 


of a terreftrial creature, why ſhould God 

| interpoſe his omnipotency to disjoin it, e- 
ſpecially it bringing along with it ſuch 

? Nor muſt we 


conſiderable conveniences 
think much that ſometimes a diſeaſe is in- 
vincible: for thereby ſickneſs becomes 
more formidable to the patient, without 
which it would not prove ſo good phyſick 
to his ſoul; and general ſucceſs would 


| leſſen the eſtimate of the cure, and the 


pleaſure of eſcaping the danger of the diſ- 
caſe; as likewiſe it would diminiſh the 


joys and congratulations of friends and of- 
| ficious viſitants. For it is fit that things 
mould be ſet home upon our paſſions, that 


our delights thereby may become more 
poinant and triumphant. 


IX. Of war, famine, peſtilence, and earthquakes. 
Hyl. You come off jollily, methinks, 
Phitotheus, apologizing thus in the gene- 
ral. But if you will more cloſely view the 
5 B grim countenances of thoſe more 
norrid diſaſters of mankind, war, famine, 
| Pao ſti. 
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Poeſtilence, and earthquakes, which I in. 
timated before, theſe one would think 
mould abate your conrage. 
Philotb, Concerning theſe, Hylobares, | 
'T anfwer, firſt in general, That it is worth 
our taking notice of, how Divine Provi- 
dence has. counted upon this extraording. | 
Ty expence of man's blood and life, the 
generations of men being not conſiderably 
Priced Tot all theſe four greedy devour 
'Ers of them. And therefore we ought to 
*confider what a teſtimony, of the perfection 
'of the works of God in nature the greateſt 
diſaſters of the world are. For if they did 
not appear, we ſhould' think it liable to 
none, but that it ſtood wholly on its ow] . 
legs. But we now ſeeing it liable to fo 
great ones, and yet ſuch as are perpetual . 
Iy triumphed over by that wiſdom and 
edunſel of God that is fo peremptorily 
carried on in the nature of things, we are 
thereby manifeſtly convinced of a Prox. 
<dence- even from ſuch things as at fir! 
| fight ſeem moſt to contradict it. To which 
you may add that eminent uſe of the ca- 
lamitouſdeſs of this ſcene of things, if we 
muſt needs think it ſo, namely the ſerious 
ſeeking after a portion in thoſe regions 
that are not ſubject to ſuch horrid diſaſters, 
. thoſe ſe drs quiete, as your Nevis . 
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them, Hylobares, and in imitation of Ho- 
mer, that more religious poet, deſcribes 


ther very eleganily. 1 believe, Eviſtor 


could recite the verſes. 


Euſt. T remember them very well, 


_ Philotheus. . 
Apparet Pivum numen, ſedeſque quietae, 

Quas neque-concutiunt venti, nec nubila nimbis 
Aſpergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 

Cana cadens violat, ſemperque innubilus aether 
Inte git, et large diffuſo lamine ridet. 


 Hyl. But I do not intend to be thus put 


off with an old ſong, Philotheus: I deſire 


to hear your account of thoſe four more 


diſmal particulars I propoſed. + 


* 


Philoth. Why, that is no ſuch hard pro- 


vince, Hylobares. For as for war and 
its effects, it is not to be caſt upon God, 
but on ourſelves, whole untamed luſts, 
having ſhaken off the yoke of reaſon, 

make us mad after dominion and rule over 
others, and our pride and haughtineſs im- 


patient of the leaſt affront or injury. And 


tor famine, it is ordinarily rather the ef- 
fect of war than the defect of the ſoil or 
unkindlineſs of the ſeaſon; which if it 


were, mens providence and frugality might 
eaſily Prevent any more direful ill conſe- 


quences thereof; and preſent neceſſities 
let mens wits on work. And there is alſo 


that communication betwixt nations and 
countries, that ſupplies are uſually made in 
ſuch 
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ſuch like exigencies, I confeſs Plarues 


and peſtilences would ſeem more juſtly 


chargeable upon God, did we not pull 


them down upon ourſelves as deſcryed 
fcourges for our diſobedience, And tho! 
whole cities be ſometimes ſwept away 


with them, as that of Athens and Conftan- 


tinople, Jet we are to conſider that ſuch 


acute diſeaſes make quick diſpatch; which 


makes earthquakes in like manner the 


more tolerable. For whether they be i. 
lands or cities that are thus ſwallowed in- 


to the ground or ſunk into the ſea, it is 


80 _—_ death and more ſpeedy burial, 


hus periſhed thoſe two famous cities of 


Acbaia, Helice and Buris, as alſo, ac. 


cording to Plato and ſome others, an an- 


. cient Atlantick iſland ſunk into the ſes. 
But what more than ordinary miſchief 
Came tothe inhabitants? For the ſouls of 
'. the good, having once left their bodies, 
would eaſily find way through the cran- 
nies of the earth or depth of the fea, and 
bo pals to thoſe ethereal ſeats and manſions 
ol the bleſſed. And for the ſouls of the W 
bad, what advantage the atheiſt can make 
do hiraſelf by enquiring after them I know 


not. If a man's fancy therefore be not ſud 
denly ſnatch'd away, theſe things are no. 


thing ſo terrible as they ſeem at firſt ſight; 


nay, 


9 er: 
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nay, ſuch as we'of our own accord imitate 
in /eaflghts,” which have ſunk I Know not 

| how many thouſands of floating iflands 
thick inhabited; by the thunder and bat- 
tering of murtherous Cannons, ' But it is 
the skill of the great Dramati/t to enrich 


the hiſtory of the world with ſuch tragic ”Y 


tramactions. For were it not for bloody 
fighrings of battles, and dearly-bought vi- 
ctories, the ſtrange changes and ſubver- 
ſions of kingdoms and empires, the hor- 
rible narrations of countries depopulated 
by devouting plague and famine, of whole 
cities ſwallowed down by unexpected 


earthquakes, and entire continents drown'd 
by ſudden inundations, the ſpectators of 


this terreſtrial ſtageplay would even nod 
for want of ſomething more than ordinarily 
notorious to engage and hold on their at- 
tention, . Wherefore theſe things are not 
at all amiſs for the adorning of the hiſtory 
of time, and recommending. of this theatre 
of the world to "thoſe that are contempla- 
tive of nature and Providence. For the 

records of theſe fore paſt miſeries of other 
ages and places naturally engender a pious 
fear in the well diſpoſed, and make all 
that hear thereof more ſenſibly reliſh their 
preſent tranquillity and happineſs, And, 
Which is ever oe conſidered, the inex- 

N 8 hauſtible 


e 2 Dre 


the putting, ſome limb out of joint, the 
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hauſtible ſtock. of the univerſe vill ver 
eaſily. bear the expence of all theſe ſo 4. 


muſing pomps and ſolemnities: which 
therefore give the more ample witneſs to 


the wi/dom and power of the Deity. 


. Hy]. But we leek more ample witneſſes 
of his goodneſs, O Philotheus. .. 
Phioth, Why, it is one part of his good. 


neſs thus to diſplay before us his wiſdon 


and power, to perfect our natures, and 


bring us into admiration and love of him. 


ſelf. For you ſee all theſe. things have 


their uſefulneſs, that is, their advantage. 
ous regard to us. For God wants nothing, 


X. Of ill accidents happening to brute creatures, where- 
by their lives become miſerable, . | 


baja Hyl. Nay, I ſee you will make every 


thing out, P hilotheus. Nor dare I ad- 


venture to propoſe to you the murraiu of 
cattle or rats of ſheep, whenas you have 


already ſuggeſted that touching the mot. 
tality of men, which you will expect 
ſhould ſtop my mouth, And I confeſs you 


may add, that they may be, ſwept aua 
| ſometimes for the wickedneſs or trial of 


their owners. And therefore I will not ſo 
much inſiſt upon the death of dumb cre 
tures, as upon ſuch accidents as may make 
their lives more lingringly, muſerable ; 35 


break: 
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breaking of a bone, or the like, For why 
does not that inviſible power that invigt- 
lates over all things prevent ſuch {ad acct- 
dents? itbeing as wy for him that made 
mem to keep them from harm, as it was 
to make them; he being able to do all 
things without any trouble or diſturbance 
10 himſelf, and being {fo good and berg 
as to deſpiſe none of his innocent creatures. 
 Phlilath, This is pertinently urged, Hy- 
lobares. But I anſwer, That God has 
made the world as a complete Automaton, 


2 Machina that is to move upon its own 


ſpring and wheels, without the frequent 
recourſe of the artificer; for that were but 
a buugle, Wherefore that the Divine art 
or ſkill incorporate into matter might be 
maniteſt, abſolute power does not inter-. 
pole, but the condition of every thing is 
according to the beſt contrivance this ter- 
rene matter is capable of. Wherefore theſe 
111 accidents that happen to living creatures 
teſtity that there is nothing but the or dt- 
nan) Divine. artifice modifying the matter 
that Keeps up the creature in its natural 
condition and happineſs. Whereby the 
| Yaldom of God is more clearly and won- 
derfully ſet out to us; that notwithſtand- 
ing the frailty of the matter, yet the care - 
ful organization of the parts of a creature 
Th : = 
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does ſo defend it from milchief, that it ve. 
ry ſeldom happens that it falls into fuch 
harms and caſualties as you ſpecify. Bur 
if an immediate extraordinary and abjo- 
lute power did always interpoſe for the 
ſafety of the creature, the efficacy of that 


intellectual contrivance of the matter into 


ſuch organs and parts would be neceſſatliy 
hid from our knowledge, and the greateft 
pleaſure of natural philoſophy come to no- 
thing. Which is of more concernment tha: 
the perpetual ſecurity of the limbs of cvery 
beaſt; eſpecially it happening ſo very ici. 
dom that any of them are either ftrain'd oc 
broken, unleſs it be long of us, and tlien 
Providence is acquittel. 
Il. Ho long of us, Philotheus? For 
theſe miſchances are incident to more 
creatures than we ride on, or make to draw 
at either plough, coach, or cart. 
© - Philath. As {or example, when one 
ſhoots at a flock of pigeons or a fluih of 
ducks, do you expect that Divine Prove 
dence ſhould fo guide the fhot, that it 
{ſhould bit none but what it kilPd outright, 
and not ſend any away with a broken leg! 
By the fame reafon neither ſhould it be in 
our power to break the leg of a bird, if ſhe 
were in our hands. And, which is of 
greater moment, the judge ſhould be mo 
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dumb ſo ſoon as he began to give ſentence 
againſt the innocent; the ſword ſhould fall 
out of the hand of him that maintains an 
unjuſt quarrel; the lips of the prieſt ſhould 
be miraculouſly ſealed up ſo ſoon as he be- 
gan to vent falſe doctrmes, and delude 
the people with lies; and the dangerous 
phyfick of either an unskilful or villamous 
phyſician ſhould never be able to ſind the 


way to the mouth of the credulous pati: 


ent. The ſenſe of which would be, That 
God ſhould make man a free creature, and 
yet violently determine him to one part. 
Which would make uſeleſs the ſundry fa- 
culties of the foul, prevent the variety of 
orders of men, ſilence theſe buſy actors 


on this ſtage of the earth, and by this pak } 


pable interpoſal, as it were, bring Chriſt 
to judgment before the time. Thus would 
tne ignorance and impatience of the un- 
ikilfn] raiſe the theatre before the play be 
half done, the intricacy of the plot mak- 
ing the ſpectacle tedious to them that un- 
derſtand it not. But let the atheiſt know 
there will be a Os Ard MY'Y 215, 
_ Chriſt coming in the clouds, that ſhafl 

lalve up all, whom he ſhall fee at length 


to his own ſorrow and confuſion. 


Fhilop. Excellently good indeed, Philo- 


theus! 


8 3 AI. 
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Hl. And it is well it is fo, Philopolis, 
for otherwiſe it were intolerable, For he 
repeats but what he {aid before upon my fir(} 

objeCtion. But dig x} Tg!s 7d ute, = 
Ppilop. I pray you, Philotheus, proceed, 
_ Philoth. In the mean time God has not 
left us without excuſe, having given u- 
the admirable works of nature and the ho. 
: Y oracles to exerciſe our faith and reaton, 
But ſo frequent and palpable interpellations 
in human affairs would take away the uſe: 
fulneſs of both, and violently compel, nct 
perſuade the free creature. And thus would 
our intellectuals loſe their moſt proper and 
_ pleaſant game, the ſeeking out God by his 
footſteps in the creation. For this were to 
thruſt himſelf upon us whether we would 
or no, not to give us the pleaſure and exer- | 
ciſe of ſearching after him in the tracts of 
nature; in which there is this ſurprizing 
delight, that if we meet with any thing that 

ſeems leſs agreeable at firſt fight, let us 
uſe the greateſt wit we can to alter it, up- 
on farther trial we ſhall-find that we have 
but made it worſe by our tampering with 
it. So that we always find that what-cver. 
evil there is in the world, it is to be chat. 
ged upon the incapability of the creature, 
not the envy or overſight of the Creator, 
For did things proceed from ſuch a 32 
255 _  ciple 
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ciple as wanted either fill or 200; that 
were not God. 

XI. Of the cruelty and rapacity of animals. 

Hyl. That is acknowicdged on both ſides: 
But Nis is the thing we ſweat at, to make 
the phenomena of the world correſpond 
with lo excellent a principle, Which, me- 
thinks, Dong g does ſo harſhly grate againſt 
as that law of cruelty and rapine,which God 
h:mſclf ſeems to have implanted in nature 
amongſt ravenous birds and beaſts, For 
things are there as he has made them, and 
it 18 plain in the talons, beaks, paws and 
tecch of theſe creatures, that they are arm- 


ed fittingly for that tragical deſign. Beſides 


chat commiſſion that man hath over the 


lives of the m all. 


Cipb. T am heartily glad to ſee this puz- 
zling objection brought upon the ſtage; 


not that I would have the cauſe of Provi. 


dence any way entangled or prejudiced, 
but that there is ſo fit an opportunity of 
ſhewing the unparallel'd uſefulneſs (in the 

greateſt exigencies) of the peculiar notions 


of that ſtupendious wit Des. Cartes: amongſt 


which that touching brutes being mere na- 
china's is ver y notorious. | 


Philop. So it is indeed Oe. 
Cupb. And the uſefulneſs here as notori- 


ous. For it takes away all that conceived 


| hardſhip 
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hardſhip and mifery that brute creatures 
undergo, either by our rigid dominion o. 
ver them, or by their fierce cruelty one 
upon another. This new hypotheſis ſweeps 
away all theſe difficulties at one ſtroke. 
This is a ſubtil invention indeed, 
be ig Ser to exclude brate creatures al. 
ways from life, that they may never ceaſe 
Cuph. You miſtake me, Hylobares; ! 
exclude them from life, that they may ne. 
ver die with pain. es he ' 
Hyl. Why, few men but die ſo, Cupho- 
phron, and yet ſcarce any man but think; 
it worth the while to have lived, tho he 
muſt die at laſt in ſuch circumſtances. And 
there not being that reflexrveneſs nor ſo 
comprehenſive and preſagient an anxiety or 
preſent deep reſentment in brutes in their 
ſuffering as in rational creatures, that ſhort 
pain they undergo when they are devour 
ed by one another cannot be conſiderable 
nor bear the thouſandth proportion to that 
pleafure they have reaped in their lite, So 
that it is above a thouſand times better that 
they ſhould be animated with ſenſitive lt, 
than be but mere machina s. 1 
Phil. Truly, methinks Hylobares argues 
very demonſtratively againſt you, Cupho- 
phron; and that therefore the Carteſian hy. 
| : | pothelis 
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potheſis in this caſe is ſo far from helping 
out any difficulty in divine Providence, 
that it were the greateſt demonſtration in 
the world againſt the goodneſs thereof, if 
it were true; namely, that fuch an infinite 
number of animals, as we call them, ca- 


pable of being ſo truly, ind of ener __ I 


vital happineſs, ſhould be made but mere 
ſenleleſs puppets, and devoid of all the 
joys and pleafures of life. 


yl. expect a better aner from Phi. | 


lotheus, or elſe 1 mall be very much left 5 


ia the dax. 

Philoth. My anſwer in brief is this: that 
this is the ſport that the divine wiſdom af- 
lords the contemplative in the ſpeculation 
of her works, in that ſhe puzzles them ar 
the firſt fi ght. even to the making of herſelf 
lupeRted * of ſome overſight, and that ſhe 
has committed ſome offence againſt the fa- 
cred nature of God, which is goodneſs and 
Juſtice itſelf; which: yet they afterwards 
more accuratel ſcanning find moſt of all 
agreeable to that rule. As certainly it is 
here, For What is ſo juſt as that aphoriſm- 


of Pythagoras ſchool, IG, Neno EVEN, 
* Ge, that the worſe is made for. 


the better? And what ſo good wiſdom, as 
tv contrive > things, tor the higheſt enjoy-, 
70 ment 
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ment of all? For ſay, as I ſaid before 
that divine Providence in the generations 
of fiſhes, birds and beaſts, caſt up in her 
account the ſupernumeraries that were 19 
be meat for the reſt. And Hylobares is to 
prove whether ſo many individuals of them 
could come into the world and continue lo 
in ſucceſſion, if they were not to be leſſen. 

ed by this ſeeming cruel law of ſceding 
one upon another. And beſides, we ſee | 
ſundry ſpecies of living creatures this way 
the moſt pleaſantly and tranſportingly pro- 
vided for. For how delightful a thing ut is 
for them by their craft and agility of body | 
to become maſters of their prey, men that 
make to themſelves a fortune by their own 
Wit, policy and valour, let them be judges, 
Where ſomething of conſequence is in 
. Chace, it makes the pleaſure of the game 
more ſolid, fills the faculties with more 
vigour and alacrity, and makes the victo- 
ry more ſavoury and valuable. As running 
for a wager makes a man feel his limbs 
with more courage and ſpeed, and find him. 
ſelf more pleaſed that he has overcome his 
antagoniſt. Wherefore the animal liſe in 
beaſts and birds (and they were never in- 
tended for any thing higher) is highly gra. 
tify'd by this exerciſe of their ſtrength and 
Craſt, and yet the ſpecies of all things very 
63.565 706 wa | be 2 copioully 
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copiouſly preſerved. But to complain that 
ſome certain numbers are to be lopp'd off, 
which notwithſtanding muſt at laſt die, and 
if they lived and propagated without any 
ſuch curb, would be a burthen to the earth 
and to themſelves for want of food, it is 
but the cavil of our own ſoftneſs and 1g110- 
rant efeminacy,no; juſt charge againſt God 
or nature. For the divine wiſdom freely 
and generouſly having provided for the 
whole, does not, as man, dote on this or 
that particular, but willingly lets them go 
for a more ſolid and more univerſal good, 
And as for beeyes and /beep, the more ordi- 
nary ſood of man, how often is the coun- 
treyman at a loſs for graſs and fodder for 
them? Judge then what this ſooliſh pity of 
ever {paring them would bring upon them. 
They would multiply fo faſt, that they 
would die for famine and want of food. 

Hy}. What you ſay, Philotheus, I muſt 
confeſs is not immaterial. But yet, me- 
thinks, it looks very harſhly and cruelly, 
at one living creature ſhould fall upon 
another and ſlay him, when he has done 
lim no PPT. ¼ ae cis £ 

Philoth. Why, Hylobares, tho? I high- 
ly commend this good nature in you, yet 
| muſt tell you, it is the 1dioticalneſs of 
your fancy chat makes you thus puzzled 
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in this caſe. For you fancy brutes as ff 
they were men: -whenas they have no o. 


ther law than the common law of nature, 


which is the law of ſelf love, the cravings | 
of which they will ſatisfy, whateyer is 
incommodated thereby. As the fire will 


burn if it take hold, tho? to the conſum- 


ption of a whole foreſt, notwithſtaridin g the 
wood never did the fire any hurt, that it 


ſhould uſe it fo: fo every animal world 
ſatisfy its own craving appetite, tho? it 
were by the devouring of all the world 


beſide. This every ſparrow, titmouſe or 
ſwallow would do. So that if you will 
_ indulge to that fancy, they are all wicked 
alike; and therefore it need not ſeem ſo 


harſh that the devourers are alſo tc be 


devoured. But it is the moſt true and 


philoſophical apprehenſion, to impute no 
more wickedneſs to deyouring brutes than 


3 gulfs of the ſea Or de vouring 


XII. Of the rage of the elements, the poiſon of ſerpents, 
and wrath of wild beaſts. 


H. Why, Philotheus, that is the thing 


I was going to object in the next place; 


mean, as well the rage of the elements, a5 


the wrath of wild beaſts, and ſeveral mon- 


ſtroſities of creatures that occur, whethct 
whole ſpecres or ſingle individuals. 1. 
1 | | | 0 
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do not theſe diſcover ſome malignancy in 
the principles of the world, inconſiſtent 
with ſo lovely and benign an author as we 
ſeek after? A. 


_ Euviſt. J can tell you an hypotheſis, Hy- 
lobares, that will ſufficiently ſolve this 


objection, if you and I could cloſe with it. 
Mu. I warrant you mean the Behme- 
nical, the corruption or the Divine Sal. 


nütre by the rebellion of Lucifer againſt 


his Maker. Theſe things I admire at a 


diſtance, Euiſtor, but, as you ſay, I have 


not an heart to cloſe with them. For I 
cannot believe that there is any might or 
_ counſel that can prevail againſt God; or 


tha: he can overſhoot himſelf ſo far, as to 


give the ſtaff out of his own hands in ſuch 


a meaſure as is taught in that hypotheſis. 


Wherefore, Philotheus, I deſire a more 
credible account of theſe things from you, 
Philoth. J ſhall offer you, Hylobares, 
a very eaſy and intelligible ſuppoſition, 
HI. I pray you what is it, Philotheus ? 


* 


I long to hear it. 8 5 
Ss ÞP/11th, Only this; That this ſtage. of 
the earth, and the comprehenſion of its 

Atmoſphere, is one of the meaneſt, the 


icaſt glorious and leaſt happy manſions in 
che creation; and that God may make one 


part of the creation leſs noble than ano- 


ö » - 
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ther, nay it may be his wiſdom requires 
it ſhould be ſo at length in proceſs of time: 
as the art of painting requires dark colours 
as well as thoſe more bright and florid in 
well-drawn pictures, Therefore 1 (ay, 
the nature of things, even of all of them, 
ſin only excepted, is but leſs good here, 


not truly evil or malignant. 


yl. How does that appear, Philotheus? | 
 Philoth, It is manifeſt, for example, | 


that there is no ſuch malignant heat as is 


{uppoſcd in fire, but all is ſound and ſu. 
"cred, if it be in due meaſure and in right 
circumſtances apply'd, For it is well 

known, that the gentle and comfortable 
rays of the ſun may be ſo croudcd toge. 
ther in one point by the artifice of glaſſes, 
that they will be ſo furiouſly hot as to melt 
hard metalline bodies. And little que 
ſion is to be made, but that there are cer | 
tain particles, good ſtore, in nature, of 1 
form long and flexible, that the ordinary 
cat of the ſun raiſing into a vapour, and 
he or ſome: higher principle {till more 
ſtrongly agitating them, will cauſe mighty 
winds and tempeſts, and theſe tempelis 
vehemently toſs the ſea, and make it rags 
and roar, But that ſea-voyages become 
dangerous by this means, is but the cx 
cile of the wit and obſervation of 85 
an 
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and has occaſioned © moſt accurate art of 
navigation. And if ſome ſhips notwith- 
ſtanding be caſt away, it ever makes the 


his vows at land with greater religion and 


has nothing more diabolical in it than na- 
tural choler and the flames of fire, which 


ſun paſſing through a pure glaſs, whoſe 
figure only makes theta burn, But the 


power of God indeed ſeems more barely 


let out in theſe fierce beaſts of prey, ſuch 


as the lion, bear, and tyger, and is yet 
more terrible in huge ſcaled dragons and 
ſer pents. But if theſe kind of creatures 
bear any miſchief or poiſon in their teeth 


or tails or their whole body, that poiſon 
is nothing but difproportionality of par- 
ticles tothe particles of our own or other 
animals bodies. And nature has armed us 


ſuch dreadſul ſpectacles. But we muſt 
true eſtimate of others natures. For thoſe 
their own kind, and are ſo far from mu- 


tual abhorrency, that they are joined in 
the neareſt link of love that can be, where- 


paſſenger that has any piety in him pay 


devotion. And for the wrath of beaſts, it 


do no more hurt than the pure beams of the 
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with caution, flight and abhorrency from 
not make our abhorrency the meaſure and 


poilonous creatures are not poiſonous to 


by they propagate their ſpecies, Where- 
| | T7 2 1 | fore 
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fore theſe objects of ſo terrible an aſpecck 
are not evil in themſelves, but being ca- 
pable of the delights of the animal /ife as 
well as any other, and being ſo egregcioul: 
ly direful to behold, as living fymbols of 
that attribute of power unqualified with 
goodneſs, they were rightly brought into 
being in this region of fin, as ready in. 
ſtruments of Divine wrath, notorious c. 
naments of the theatre of the world, and a 
great enrichment of the hiſtory of nature, 
which would be defective, did it not run 
from one extreme to another. For cven 
variety of ſweet things cloy, and there is 
noremedy ſo good as the mixture of iharp, 
bitter and ſowr. 3 

XIII. Of monſtroſities in nature. | EY 
And therefore thoſe more ſacred and 
congruous laws of nature are ſometimes vi. 
olated by her own prerogative, as is ma 
nifeſt in the birth of monſters, which 1 
took upon as but a piece of ſportfulneſs in 
the order of things, as when a well-is 
voured boy makes a wry mouth out of 


Wantonneſs, whereupon the ſudden com 


poſure of his countenance into its natural 
frame ſeems the more lovely and amiable: 
but tor rheſe prodigious deviations, they 
are not many. For it is the rarity of them 
that invites the people to look after * 
| {ANC 
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And it is a plain argument they are well 


pleaſed with theſe novel ſpectacles, they 
lo willingly parting with their monies to 
have the ſight of them. For theſe diverſi- 
ties of objects in the world variouſly touch 
the minds of men, playing upon their ſe- 
veral affections and faculties as a muſician 
on the ſundry keys of an organ or virgi- 
nals. And that ſtop which is a diſcord of 
itſelf, yet not being too long ſtood upon, 


makes the ſucceeding harmony more ſweet, 
And fo it is in that which is uglily deſec- 


tive or miſhapen, it quickens the ſenſe of 
that due ſhape and elegancy we ſee ordi- 
narily in other things. But that there are 
whole nations ablolutely monſtrous or miſ- 
ſhapen, ſuch as the Cynocephali, Acepha- 
„ Monocult, Monocoli, and the like, it will 


be then time enough to anſwer to that dif- 


 ficulty, when the truth of the ſtory is clear- 
ed. The probability of which I think Eu- 
itor is as able to judge of as moſt men, he 
taking ſo ſpecial a ſelicity in reading of hi- 
ſtories, „ 7 
Euiſt. That there are ſuch monſtrous 
nations mentioned in hiſtory, O Philotheus, 


| it cannot be diſſembled. But for the credi- 
vility of the ſtory or pertinency to this ſub- 


ject, that is not ſo clear. For in my appre- 


henſion hiſtorians do very much betray 
'T 3 their 
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198 Of the Providence of God, 
their vanity in the very circumſtances of 
what they relate. As in the Monccoli of 


Tartarie, which, they ſay, have but one | 


arm as well as but one leg; but they add, 
that they run ſo ſwift on that ſingle hand 
and foot, that no horſe can keep pace with 
them. Which if it were true, what creat 
charge could be laid againſt nature for ma. 
king ſo admirable and uſeful a fabrich ? 
There is alſo a people near California, cal. 
led Enoricet!, which they ſay have long 
ears that reach to the very ground, but 
withal fo large and thin and limber, that 
they hang like a ſcarf behind or before 
them; which they ſpread and lic in 9- 
nights on the ground, (if any be fo fooljh 
as to believe it:) from whence they arc 
called Enoticeti, as having their ears tor 
ſheets to lie in. So that when they trave] 
they may iu utramque aurem dor mir, and 
be afraid of no contagion but what they 
carry with them. 0 
Cupb. This is a pretty privilege, Evil | 
tor. But I would be very loth to be ſo l. 
able to be lugg'd by the ears up and dow! 
as they are, for all their ſecurity of who 
_ ſome "Agony . ST 
Euiſt. For my part, I muſt confeis, | 
look upon it as a very fable; as I do allo 
upon thoſe ſeveral ſtories of the at 
2 n 
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And Sir Fohn Mandevill, to outbid the 
mendacity of all his predeceſſors, thought 
it not enough to feign nations with one eye 


zn their heads only, but alſo ſuch as had 


none at all, but only two holes like empty 
ſockets where the lights ſhould be placed. 


But to give you my conjecture, I think 


the firſt occaſion of this fable of the Mono- 
cult was raiſed from the Scythian Arimaſpi, 
which were famed to be ſuch, and indeed 


have their name from thence, as Euſtathi- 


25 notes upon Dionyſius Afer, Agt yog 


T9 & Tuche, waar tt 5 o. 
Philop. What's that Euiſto rn? 
Euiſt. Ag! in the Scythian language is 


T : 
as much as one, and paar as much as to 
lay an eye. So that Arimaſpus ſignifies as 


much as one-eyed. And Aſchylus in the 
ſame author calls them porwrra 50e, 


the onecy'd army, as being excellently 


well exerciſed archers, and having by fre- 


quent winking on one eye leſſened it ſo 


much as in a manner to have loſt the uſe 
of it. I believe there is no more in it than 


this; and can hardly conclude with Euſta- 
thius, that in proceſs of time they begot 


children quite deprived of one of their 
cs. But be that how it will, that was no 


tail 
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| Fail of nature, but a fault of their own, B 

| Ffurely from ſuch {light hints as theſe might 

| fo many loud lies be ſpred abroad in the | 
world. And when they had once brought |} 

it to one eye, they might then place it ac. 
cording to the cafineſs of their fancy, nor 
on one ſide of the noſe, but, as Pliny does | 
thoſe of the + Arimaſpi, in the midſi of | 
their forehead, Er EE OY | 

And as for the Acephali, they might be 

nothing but ſome ſtrong hutch-back*d peo- 

ple, chat having their heads very low and | 
their ſhoulders high, men in humour and | 

{ derifion might ſay that they had their 

| mouths in their breaſts and their eycs in 

| their ſhoulders. For men love to expreſs 

themſelves ſo as to raiſe admiration. 

And laſtly, for the Cynocephali, it is a 

| thing incredible, and betrays the fallenels _ 
by the circumſtances of the report, As that 
they underſtand one another by barking 
and howling, and partly by ſigns with their 
hands and fingers; that they have long tails 
like dogs, and that they engender as dogs 
do, and that the human way is by them, 
forſooth, accounted more ſhameful and 

_ diſhoneſt. I believe the truth of the exiſ- 
tence of thoſe apes that are called Cynoce- 
phali gave the firſt ground to this ampliſyd 
fable; which you may ſee more enlarged 

+ Hiſt, Nat, I. 7, c. 2, 1 
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in + Euſebius Neirimbergius, but rejected 
even by him as 2 vain report. 


And as the Cynocephali are but brutes, 


ſo I conceive thoſe terrible men with horns 
beyond Cathay, and thoſe human ſhapes 
with long tails that ſtraggle on the moun- 


tainous parts of the iſland Borneo, with o- 


ther ſportful variations and deviations from 


the uſual figure of man, were but ſo many 
ſeveral kinds of Satyr, Monkeys and Ba- 
Hoons, that are of a middle nature betwixt 


men and beaſts, as the ſundry forts of 


Plant. animals are betwixt beaſts and trees. 
And as the perfecteſt of plant-animals come 


Very near an abſolute animal, as the Bo- 


ranetz not far from the Calpian ſea among it 


the Tartars; fo the perfecteſt of Satyrs 


and pes may very well come ſo near 


mankind that they may be ſuſpected to be 
of human race. But that they can ever 


be improved to the accompliſhment of 2 
man, I think as little probable, as the tur- 


ning of a Zoophyton into a perfect animal. 


_ Philop. On my word, Hylobares, Euiſ- 


tor has laid about him more than ordinary 


in this point. 


Hh. I muſt confeſs, Philopolis, that Eu- 
tor has ſpoke ſo probably touching theſe 
tories of human monſtroſities, that J can- 

not 


7 Hill, Nat. 1. PE 15. 
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202 Of the Providence of Go, 
not have the face upon ſo uncertain re. 
ports to lay a charge againſt Providence 
whole exactneſs is ſo confpicuous in things 
of aſſured and certain knowledge. And 
therefore I would now paſs from this cla. |] 

ſis of natural evils, if that three more f 

this kind (if I may call them all nat¹,q ) 
did not forcibly detain me. For indeed 
ed are ſuch as do more amuſe me and 

diſſettle me than any I have yet propoled, 

- PFhilcih, I pray, what are thoſe, Hylo- 
bares ? 5 . 


XIV. Of fools, mad-men, and men irreclamably wicked 
_ from their very birth, 


Hl. That fad ſpeQacle of natural fools, | 
of mad-men, and of men from their very 
childhood irreclamably wicked, I cannot 
devite how ſuch phenomena as theſe can 
well comport with ſo benign a Providence 
as you ſeem to plead for. To me, Philo- 
theas, they are the moſt diſmal fights in 
the world. „ ifs MN 
_ - Philoth., And, to deal ingenuouſly with 
| you, Hylobares, there is nothing does more 
contriſtate od melancholize my {pirit - 
than any reflections upon ſuch objects. But 
| yer I cannot conclude but that God may 
be exactly good and juſt in his dealings 
{ -with men for all this. For we muſt conft. 
der that mankind by their fall are lapſed 
| Into 


into a parallel condition with that of beaſts 
in a manner, and, by their being inveſted 
with theſe terreſtrial induments, do put 
themſelves into all thoſe hazards that the 


brutal life is obnoxious to, that is to ſay, 


not only the diſeaſes of the body, but the 


maladies alſo of thoſe better faculties = 


perception and imagination, of natural wit 


and ſagacity, and of natural humour and 


_ diſpoſition, The diſtemper of any of theſe 
ſeizes the ſoul, if it meet with ſo Ill a fit. 


ted body. For we ſee that ſome beaſts are 


egregiouſly more {otriſh and flow than o- 
thers of their own kind, and more miſ- 


chievous and unmanageable, as is obſery- 


able in dogs and horſes. And ſeveral brutes 
are capable of becoming mad. Theſe miſ- 
chicks follow this terreſtrial fate of things, 
which none can be ſecure. from but thoſe 
that inhabit not in theſe houſes of clay. 
And who knows but he that is born a na- 


tural fool, if he had had natural wit, would 
have become an arrant knave? which is 
an hundred times worſe. And to have been 


in a capacity of being good, and yet to 


range out into all manner of wickedneſs, 


is more horrible than to have ever had a 
lenſcleſneſs of what is pious and virtuous un- 
interruptedly from the very birth. And as 
ior madimen, it is notoriouſly known that 
the 
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204 Of the Providence of Gop. 
| the greateſt cauſe is ordinarily immorality, 
1 | = wg | $I 8 Np» | | F 
| pride, the want of faith in God, or inordi. 
nate love of ſome outward object. But no 
madneſs but that which is urely a diſeaſe 
| 1s to be charged upon . for 
| Which there is the like apology as for o- 
ther diſeaſes; which if we ſhould admit 


1 a | N x; 
| they did not always good to the afflicted, 
| yet it cannot be denied but that they do 


a! Sera tend to the bettering of the 
ſpectators, as this ſad object of madneſ 
ought to do; to make men humble and 
modeſt, and maſters of their paſſions, and 
ſtudious of purification of ſoul and body, 
and cloſe adherers to the Deity, that to 
horrid a diſtemper may never be able to 
| ſeize them; to Sa down the ferocity of 
deſire, and to be wholly reſigned to the will 
of God in all things, and not te ſeck a 
man's ſelf no more than if he were not at 
all; not to love the praiſe of men, nor the 
| pre of the world, nor the pleaſures of lite, 
1 ut to make it his entire pleaſure to be of 
dne will with his Maker, nor to covet 4 
| ny thing. but the accompliſhment of his 


| Will in all things, e es 

l. This divine madneſs, you will ſay, 

| Philotheus, will extinguiſh all natural mad- 
neſs, as the pure light of the ſun does any 
coarſe terreſtrial fire. 5 


Phpbilotb. 
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Philoth. This divine ſobriety, Hyloba- 
res, will keep our animal ſpirits ſafe and 
be 8 
Batb. I conceive, Philotheus, that Hy- 
lobates may not call that excellent ſtate of 
the ſoul a divine madneſt out of any re- 


proach to it, but for. the lignificancy of the 
expreſſion. For madneſs is nothing elſe 


but an ecſtaticalneſs of the foul, or an emo- 
tion of the mind, ſo that a man is ſaid xo 


to be biinſelf, or to be beſide himſelf. The 


miſery of which in natural. madnels is, that 


he being thus unhinged, he roves and is 
lung off at random whether it happens, or 


!lock'd into ſome extravagant fancy or hu- 
mour that is to no purpole, or elſe to ill 
purpoſe; But divine madneſs is, when a 
man by ſtudiouſly and devotionally quitting 
hitnſelf and his own animal deſires thro? 
an intire purification of his ſpirit, being 
thus looſened from himſelf, is laid faſt hold 
on by the Spirit of God, who guides this 
faithful and welkfitted inſtrument, not ac- 
__ cording to the ignorant or vicious modes 


of the world, but his motions keep time to 


that muſick which is truly holy, ſeraphi- 


cal and divine, I mean, to the meaſures of 


ound reaſon and pure intellect. Fel 
hl. I meant no worſe, Bathynous, than 
Jou intimate; but you have apologized 


more 
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more floridly and rhetorically for me than 
1 could have done for myſelf. And there: 
fore this rub being removed, TI beſcech 
vou, Philotheus, proceed in your well-be- 
gun apology touching thoſe difficultics in 
Providence which I laſt propoundecd. 
. Fhiloth. I will add babe theſe two 
conſiderations. Firſt, that this life is ſort, 
and that no more is required of theſe ill ap- 
pointed perſons for wiſdom and virtue than 
proportionally to the talent committed to 
them. So that their danger is diminiſhed 
according to the leſſening of the meaſure of 
their capacities. Secondly, that it is our 
fancy rather than our reaſon that makes us 
imagine theſe objects ſo much more {24 
and deplorable, than what we ſee in the 
ordinary ſort of men. For, as I was inti- 
mating before, which of theſe two is the 
more deplorable ſtate, to be a fool by fate 
or upon choice? And are not all things 


| toys and fools-baubles and the pleaſures of 


Children or beaſts, excepting what is truly 
moral and intellectual? and how few, I 
pray you, amongſt many thouſands do le- 
riouſly ſpend their ſtudies in any thing 
weightily moral or intellectual, but fiddle 
away their time as idlely as thoſe that pill 
ftraws or tie knots on ruſhes in a fit of de- 
liration or lunacy? 'The wits of this age 
13983 85 contend 
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' contend very much for this paradox, That 


there is no other happineſs than content; 


but it is the happineſs of natural fools, to 
find their content more eaſily and certainly 


than theſe very wits. And there is in this 


caſe much the ſame reaſon of mad-men as 
of fools. And what is the gaudineſs of fools 
coats but the gallantry of theſe wits, tho? 


Not altogether ſo authentickly in faſhion ? 


Befides, this may excuſe Providence ſome- 


thing, that the generality of men do uſu- | 


ally flock after fools and mad-men, and | 
ſhew themſelves delighted with the ob? 
Bath. They are pleaſed, it may be, to 
ſee ſome more mad and ſottiſn than them 
ſelves, and ſo congratulate to themſelves 
the advantage and pre- eminency, as they 
9 their own condition. 
1yl, It may be they approach to them 
as to alluring looking · glaſſes, wherein they 
may ſo lively diſcern their own viſages. 
Phitoth. You. may have ſpoken more 
truly in that, Hylobares, than you are a- 
ware of, ſaving that generally men are 
more fooliſh” and mad than theſe looking. 
glaſſes can repreſent them. Nihil tum ab- 
furde dici poteſt quod non dicatur ab aliquo 
philoſophorum, is a ſaying of Cicero. And 
it the Philoſophers themſelves be ſuch 
0 © 24 fools 
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fools, what are the Plebeians? Could eve; 
any thing more ſottiſh or extravagant fall 
into the mind of either natural fool or mad. 
mam, than, that the eternal God is of a cor- 
poreal nature and ſhape ; that the vvor fd 
and all the parts of it, the organized B. 
dies of men and beaſts not excepted, are 
the reſult of a blind jumblè of mere matter 
and motion without any other guide? What 
more phrantick than the pgment of tranſub | 
 ftantiation, and of infallible luſt, ambition, | 
aud covetouſueſs* Or what more outragt- 
dus ſpecimen of madneſs, than the killing 
and {laying for the non-belief of ſuch things? 
A man is accounted a natural foo! for pre- 
ferring his bauble before a bag of gold; 
but is not he a thouſand times more fool. 
ih that prefers a bag of gold, a puff of ho- 
nour, a fit of tranſient pleaſure, before the 
everlaſting riches, glory and joys of the 
kingdom of heaven? No man wonders that 
a mad-man unadviſedly kills another; and 
if he did it adviſedly and of ſet purpole, | 
yet it being cauſeleſly and diſadvantagc- 
ouſly to himſelf, he is reputed no leſs 
mad. How notoriouſly mad then are thols 
that, to their own eternal damnation, de- 
populate countries, ſack cities, ſubvert 
| kingdoms, and not only martyr the bodies 
of the pious and righteous, but * 
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the ſouls of others, whom by fraud or 
violence they pollute with idolatrous and 


impious practices; and all this for that 


_ gaudy bauble of ambition, and a high con- 

ceit of one uniyerſal ſpiritual monarch, ' 
that ought ta wallow in wealth, and tum: 
ble in all the fleſhly and ſenſual delights 

of this preſent world? Wherefore, to ſpeak 
my judgment freely, Hylobares, ſeeing 
that there would be ſuch abundance of men 


mmad and foohkſh and wicked according to 


the ordinary guize of the world, it does not 


| miſ-beſeem the goodueſ of Providence to 
_ anticipate this growing degeneracy in ſome 
few, by making them fools and nnen as it 
were by birth or fate : that folly and mad- 
neſs being repreſented to the ſons of men, 
in a more unuſual diſguiſe, by hooting at 
it, they may do that piece of juſtice as to 
_ reproach themſelves thereby, who are up- 
on their.own coſt and charges more repre- 
henſibly wicked than they that never came 
within any capacity of being virtuous, (if 
chere be any ſuch) and more outrageouſly 


| mad and abominably ſottiſh in the eyes o I 


9 him that can judge rightly, than any na- 
tural fool or bedlam; or rather, that uſing 


rhat ſealonable reflection which Plato ſome-. 
where commends upon the conſideration 


* 5. 3 
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70, they may find by ſuch analo- 
gies as I have hinted at, that they are far 
wWorſe fools and madmen than are hooted 

at in the ſtreets, and ſo for very ſhame 2. 
mend their lives, and become truly wiſe 
and virtuous. For what can be more cf. 


fectual for the raiſing an horrour and de. 
teſtation of what is ygly and diſhoneſt in 
ourſelves, than the reflexion, that what 
wee ſo abhor in others is more in ourſelves 
both as to degrees and other circum- 
ſtances; and that whereas others may ſcem 
an object of pity, ourſelves deſerve the 
higheſt reproof and ſcorn. 3 
Xv. The beſt uſe to be made of the ſaddeſt ſcene of the 


things of this world. | | 
So that you ſee, Hylobares, that even 
in theſe pieces of providence that ſeem 
moſt forlorn, moſt dark and ' deſperate, a 
very comfortable account of the Diyine 
Zoodneſs does unexpectedly emerge and 
ſhine forth, Which would ſtill clear up 
into a more full ſatisfaction, the more lei- 
ſure and ability we had to ſearch into | 
things. But if you cannot keep your eye | 
from being fixed on the black fide of Pro- 
Vidence rather than on the bright ſide 
thereof, and muſt ruminate on the parti- 
cular evils of plagues and peſtilences, of 
War and famine, of devouring * 
4 ch 
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of chat cruel and ſavage cuſtom of both 
pirds, beaſts and fiſhes, in preying and 
ſeeding one upon another, which is a ſha- 
dow of the moſt outrageous violence and 
ijaiquity imaginable ; if you will melan- 
cholize your fancy with the remembrance 
of the groans of the maimed and ſick, the 
dread of ravenous beaſts and poiſonous ſer- 
pents, the deſtroying rage of the elements, 
ile outrageouſneſs of the diſtracted, and 
the forlornneſs and deſolateneſs of that for- 
ſaken habitacle, the body of a natural fool, 
(whom therefore we moſt uſually call a 
mere body; ) this conſideration alſo has its 
grand uſe, and it is fit that ſo ſunk a con- 
dition of mankind as this terreſtrial life is, 
ſhould be charged with ſuch a competen- 
cy of tragical fatalities, as to make the 
conſiderate ſeriouſly to bethink himſelf of 
a better ſtate, and recount with himſelf if 
he be not, as they ſay, in a wrong box, 
i he be not ftray'd from his native coun- 
try, and therefore, as the Platoniſts exhort, 
| Gevyeiy ere ey, if he ought not ſeri- 
| oully to meditate a return, and to die be- 
| times to this world, that death at laſt ſtrik- 
ing of the fetters of this mortal body, the 
foul may emerge far above the ſteam of 
| this region of miſery and fin. 0praecla- 
rum diem, cum ad diyinum illud auimorum 
| Conci- 
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concilium coctumque proficiſcar, cumque 


er bac turba ac colluvione . diſcedam ! 


Euiſt. It is part of that excellent ſpeech 
of Cato to Scipio and Laclius. What ſa 
you now, .Hylobares, to Philotheus his 


aſſolling theſe your laſt and moſt puzzling 


B and confound 
o 


XVI How the entrance of fin into the world can conſiſt 
With the goodneſs of Providence. . 


hl. 1 fay Philotheus diſcourſes excel. 


ing difficulties about 19tyra! 


I lently well, Euiſtor, and beyond my ex. 


pectation. And I cannot deny but that 
there being ſuch a lapſed ſtate of mankind, 
| that Providence upon this ſuppoſition does 


manage things to the beſt even in thoſe } 


phaenomena we call natural evils; and 
that the frame of things, taking them in 


| their full comprehenſion, could ſcarce be 


better, ſo far as my underſtanding reaches, 

than it is. But the greateſt difficulty of all 
remains touching this ſenful lapſe, (which 
is the ſecond head of evils f had in my 

thoughts to propoſe to Philotheus) That 


Providence ſhould ever ſuffer ſo ami. 


nable, ſo diabolical and deſtructive a thing 
as ſin ever to appear on this ſtage of the 
univerſe; a thing that has brought in ſuck 
a tragical train of miſeries upon us, and is 
in itlelf fo deteſtable and hatefil both to 
BE „ 
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God and man. I know not how to make 
ſenſe of theſe things. 1 
Cuph. I am even glad at heart to fer 
Hylobares {o much puzzled with this dit. 
ficulty, it giving me the opportunity, with 
Philotheus his leave, to raiſe him into as 
high a pleaſure by the agreeableneſs and 
perſpicuity of the ſolution. And, me- 
thinks, I find upon me a very great impe- 
tus of ſpirit to do him this friendly office. 
Ppbiloth. J pray you proceed then, Cu- 
phophron; I hope your ſucceſs will be the 
D. e 
Cuph. That I ſhall do right willingly: 

For I hold it a matter of great importance, 
that mankind have a right underitanding 
of one another's actions and manners, and 
that they be nat over-harſhly cenſorious, 
and think every thing infernal and diabo- 
{ical that is not in ſo high a degree good as 
the reſt, For my purpole is, O Philopo- 


us, to clear unto the world ſuch principles 


as may ſweeten the paſſions of men, or ex 
cite in them only the ſweet paſſions, and 
take off all anger, hatred, and indignation 
| fgainit their mutual carriages; that ſeeing 


lo little hurt done or meant, they may + 
i 2 quietly and neighbourly one with an- 
ther. . 7; 
Philop. That is an excellent plot, O 
8 Cs Cupho- 
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Cuphophron, and very advantageous to 
as many of us juſtices of peace, as deſire 
- to get as much time as we can to beſtow 
upon the more profitable parts of philoſo 
phy. But I would rightly underſtand this 
© e e „„ 1 
Cup. I perceive Hylobares ( which is 
à ſymptom of his great ſenſe of virtue) 
looks upon that which we ordinarily call 
ſin or wickedneſs, to have ſuch an eſſen 
tial and infernal poiſon and helliſh per. 
verſeneſs in it, fo abominable and dete. 
fable, and fo contrary and repugnant to 
the nature of God, that it ſeems a contra 
dition that they ſhould both coexiſt in 
the world together, but-that the wrath of 
the Almighty ought to have thunder. ſtruck 
or ſtifled ſo horrid a monſter in the vety 
birth, not only by reaſon of thoſe natural 
| evils it unavoidably brings upon mankind, 
but even for its own diabolical uglineſi and 
dieeteſtableneſ.. But for my part, gentle. 
men, I commend his zeal more than his 
Judgment, in his adhering to ſo ground: 


' leſs an imagination. 


-  Sopb;-I wiſh, Cuphophron, you begin- 
ning ſo daringly, that your judgment do 
not prove as little as your zeal. You ate 
ſuch an extoller of the ſweet paſſions, and 
ſo profeſſed an enemy to thoſe more grin 
1 | _— 
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and ſevere ones, that I fear, to bid adieu 
to them for the milder repoſe of our minds, 
you will perſuade us to ſhake hands and 
be friends with finutfelf ge. 
Cupb. You know not what I would, So- 
phron, nor I ſcarce myſelf; but ſomething. 
Lam very big of, and deſire your aſſiſtance 
or patience in my delivering of myſelf 
"5 SR 6 W . 
Hy. I pray you let it be neatly then, 
and a cleanly conveyance, O Cuphophron. 
XVII. Cuphophron's lunatick apology, whereby he 
would extenuate the hainouſneſs of ſin. ENS 1 
Cuph. It ſhall be very dry and clean. 
For it ſhall be only a alkgwiftlon touching 
| the mere nature of ſin and wickedneſs, in 
what it conſiſts: Whence we ſhall make 
the dueſt eftimate of the poiſon of its con- 
dition. And IT wiſh my breath may be as 
grateful and agreeable to your ears, as this 
ircſh evening · air, wafted through the ſides 
ol my arbour, and ſteeped in the cooling 
beams of the moiſt moon, (whoſe ſtrained 
ighe through the ſhadow of the leaves be 
us to caſt a tremulous chequer- work on 
the table, our clothes and faces) is delight- 
ful and comfortable to my heated temples. 
| Philop, It begins * to be late of 
tne night, Cuphophron, but it is not the 
els pleaſant to continue our 4 
Og this 
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| this chequer? d moon-ſhine, eſpeciaily you 
having thus raiſed our expectations. 
Wherefore I pray you proceed. 
Cuph. In my judgment no man has ſo 
luackily pointed at the true nature of wic. 
kedneſs as Mercurius Triſinegiſtus, in 
that ſhort ſaying, H #axio. ovugu/o; t 
E norols, That wickedneſs is connate or 
natural to beaſts, Which yet I am ſo far 
from believing in that ſenſe the words 
| found in, that I hold it incompetible to 
them. But rather, as that mirrour of wiſ- 
dom, Moſes, has defined in his law, when 
the leproſy is all over a man, no part un- 
tainted, that he is to be reputed as clean; 
{o brutes, who are conſtituted only of ſenſe 
and the animal affections, without any 
participation of an higher principle, they 
are uncapable of ſin. And if there were a- 
ny rational animals, be they in what ſhape 
they will, from the fight of whoſe minds 
that higher principle was ever excluded 
fatally and naturally, they would be as 
the Maſuical leper, or rather as an ordina- | 
ry brute, devoid both of fin and conſci 
_ ence,  reliſhing only the laws of the ant 
mal life: wherein when we have conl: 
dered how much there is of the Divine 
wiſdom and goodneſs that contrived them, 
| 7 | . 8 2 N | | Ve 


we ſhall not have fo venomous a conceit 
concerning the creation of God, or be caſt 


upon MR or Gnoſticiſm, fancying 
Devil's paw, or ſcenting the 
ſulphur of hell in every thing as ſtrongly 


the ſign of the 


as the biſhop's foot in milk burnt to the 
Nay, I may ſay that thoſe myſterious 


depths of Satan which the theoſophers fo 
diligently diſcoyer, ſuch as are ipſeity, e- 


goity, or ſelfiſhneſs, it is nothing elſe but 
that ſovereign or radical principle in the 


animal life, which is ſelflove. Of which 
if there be no neceſlity in nature that it 
mould be, (as indeed we ſee ſometimes the 
a ffections of creatures to be carried out ſo 


to others that they forget themſelves) yet 
it was fit for Divine Providence to ſettle 
this principle in them all, That every 
thing ſhould love itſelf very heartily and 


provide for itſelf; as the roots of trees 
without all ſcruple draw to themſelves all 
the nouriſhment they are capable of, not 
regarding what tree withers, ſo they flou- 
there is no- 


mh, in which notwitſtanding 


o ; 0 19 
thing of eĩther Devil or ſin. 


But now that Providence did very well 
in implanting ſo ſmart a ſelf love in every 


animal, is manifeſt. . For thoſe more no- 
table functions of the animal liſe, ſuch as 
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218 Of the Providence of Gov. 
Jaepend en ſtrength and agility, craft and 
Alagacity, could not be exerciſed to any 
conſiderable degree without this principle. 
A crow would not have the heart to pick 
at a worm, nor a ſwallow to ſnatch at a 
fly. And there is the ſame reaſon for 
thoſe more notable: and induſtrious in{dj. 
| ations of other ſtronger and more crafty 
creatures that hunt after their prey. Be. 
| Hides, every animal in reſpect of itſelſ has 
in ſome ſenſe or meaſure:a reſemblance of 


| that Divine attribute of Ommpreſence ; for 
de it where it will, it cannot leave itſelf 


behind. Wherefore it ts fit it ſhould be 
| -endowed with this great love and care of 
' elf, being in a more conſtant readineſs 
| -to pleaſure, help and provide for itſelf 
than for another. Laſtly, it is a thing un. 
imaginable, unleſs brutes were endowed 
with intellectual faculties, (and then they 
ll. would be no longer brutes ) that they 
ſhould be able to have ſo free and reflexive 
cogitations, as to ſeek the improvement 
and live in the ſenſe of the publick good. 


22 — 2 


And if their thoughts and fancies were a: 
j ways taken up or gadding after the wel- 
fare of others, the height of life and joy 
in every one would much be diminiſhed 
ö and obſcured. For fancy is far weaker 
1 


than the preſent ſenſe of the body a 
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if you would have it any thing ſtrong, how - 
calamitous muſt the lives of theſe animals 
be, who muſt die, muſt be maimed and 
ſuffer miſchief, as often as any of their 
fellow. animals ſuffer any of theſe things ? 


Wherefore it is better for the whole gene- 
rations of brute animals, that every one 


love and regard itſelf, than that they be 


all diſtracted and tortured with tneftectual 


thoughts concerning the welfare of others. 


We ſee therefore, O Philopolrs, the wil: 


dom and benignity of Providence, that 


has ſo firmly engrafted this principle of 


ſelflove, the root of undiſturbed. joy and 
of {elf-prefervation, in the animal life. 


From whence is alſo in animals that emi- 


nent love of their young, and their kind 


neſs and tameneſs to them that feed them. 


And for thoſe paſſions in animals that look 
more grimly and infernally on't, or at 


leaſt ſeem to have a more nauſeous and 


abominable aſpect, as wrath, envy, pride, | 


luſt, and the like, they are but the bran- 
ches or modifications of this one primitive 
and fundamental paſſion, ſelflove. For 


what is wrath, but ſelf love edged and 


ſtrengthned for the fending off the aſſaults 
of evil? What envy, but {elf love grieved 


at the ſenſe of its own want, diſcovered 


and aggravated by the fulneſs of another's 
=» 
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220 Of the Providence of God. 
_- enjoyment * What pride, but ſelf love 
partly deſiring to be the beſt or to be ap- 
proved for the beſt, and partly triumphing 
and glorying that it is now become none 
of the meaneſt ? And, laſtly, what is uf, 
but felflove feeking its own high delight 
_ and fatisfaCtion in the uſe of venery? 
Theſe are the main miſhapen ſpawn 
of that monſtrous fiend; that deeply couch. 
celd dragon of hell, ſelflove; which it we 
eye more accurately, we ſhall find as ne. 
ceſſary and uſeful in the anal life as the 
mother that bears them. For as for wrath, 
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and alſo craft, (which T forgot to mention 
before) it is plain they are as unblameabie 


in beaſls as prudence and valour in men. 
And for pride and gloriarion, it is but a 


natural {pur to quicken their animal powers, 
or but the overflowing of that tickling ſenſe 


they have of thoſe perfections nature hs 
beſtowed upon them; and ſhews how 
mightily welb-plcaſed they are with chem, 
and what thankful witneſſes they re 0! 
that goodnels and wiſdom that framed 
them. And for luſt, who dare blame it in 
the brute creature, there being diſtin®.io!\ 

of ſexes, fitneſs of organs, and ſufficien | 
cy of ſpirits prepared by the Divinc Wil 
dom in nature for it? Beſides that it is one. 
of the moſt important acts, as well as ac 


com. 


| 


{yy oe . 


nerations of living creatures would ceaſe 


to be without it; and the ſun and moon be 


conſtrained once again to ſhine on an emp- 
Pl earth; and the ſnadows of the trees to 


-& 


ſhelter: nothing but either the trees then- 


| ſelves, or the neighbouring herbs and 
flowers. That which looks moſt like a fu- 


/ of all this litter is exyy; which as bad 


as it is, yet methinks Ariſtotle flanders it, | 


whiles he would make it ſuch a pal- 


on as was not raiſed from the ſenſe of our 
own want, but merely out of the ſenſe of 


another's good, without reference to our- 


ſelves; which for my part I look upon to 


be ſuch a; monſter as I ſuſpect is ſearce to 
be found in the regions of hell. 

Phbilop. That's a marvellous charitable 
conceit of yout's, Cuphophron. 


| Cuph. But that ervy that is, O Philopo- | 
s, is a genuine reſult of the animal life, 


and more uſually in a paſſive melancho- 


uck ſpirit, and; is a grief ariſin g from the 


ſenſe of our want difcovered, as I ſaid, 
and ſet off more ſtingingly to us by the 
more fluſh and full repreſentations of ano- 
ther's Happineſs; But that there ſhould be 

any more — in grief than in joy, 
D RE N 
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Of the Providence of Gon, 22 
companied with the greateſt and moſt enra- 
viſhing joy that the qa life will afford, 
A matter of that conſequence, that the ge- 
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222 Of the Providence of Gop. 


or in pain than in pleaſure, is a thing m 


repentance itſelf would be a ſin. 


underſtanding cannot reach to. For th 4 


Sophr. Tis well you paſs ſo favourable 
a cenſure on thoſe more. ſowr paſſions, O 


Cuphophron; I thought you had been on- 
IV for the feet affections, 


Cupb. It is in virtue of the e affec. 
tions, O Sophron, that I ſpeak ſo favou- 


rabl 4 of the ſowr. But to N you the 


truth, I had rather give them good words 


at a diſtance, than to receive them into my 
houſe, or entertain any more 1nword fa. 
= miliarity with them. T- 

per they are but harſh gueſts. 


o my peculiar tem- 


Sopbr. I have but interrupted yer, Cu: 
phophron, I pray you go on. 


Cuph. Wherefore we conclude that no 
brageh of che animal life is ſimply ſinful, 


polſonous or diabolical, _— being really 
the contrivances of the goo 


perpetual gullery and miſtake, while they 


are lo. hugely taken with ſo ſmall * N 
they 


en. 


and wiſe God | 
in the frame of nature, or ejſe the neceſla- 
ry ſequels of ſuch contrivances. And that | 
i Ne thoſe men that are ſo ſtrongly en- 
' veagled in the pleaſures and alluremenis | 
of this lower life are rather lapſed into that 
Which is Jeſs good, than detained in that 
which is abſolutely evil. And it is but a2 
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they being in the condition, as I may fo 


ay, of children and fools, of whom it is 


obſerved, that 4 - ſmall thing will pleaſe 
+hem: tho? it be a doubt whether theſe 
things be ſo ſmall and contemptible, if 


that be true that the divineſt of philoſophers 


have aſſerted, that the whole world and the 
parts thereof are but ſo many ſymbols and 
lacraments of the Deity; every thing be- 


ing either eixcy, ei q) 97, or - Oer, 


ſome more perfect image, or at leaſt ſome 

picture, ſhadow, 1 e of the Di vi- 
nity, Upon which if our eyes be ſtayed 
and our affections entangled, as it is a re- 


al teſtimony of our approvement of the ex- 


celleney of the Archetype, ſo are we in 
ſome meaner ſort religious, we adoring 


thus and doting upon theſe congruous gra- 


lifications we receive from theſe particu- 
lar ſhadows of that perfect good, until we 


are called up to an higher participation of 
him. But that even thoſe that ſeem to fly 
from God ſeek after him in ſome ſort, 1s 
apparently neceſſary, there being nothing 


but Bmſelf,, or what is from him, in the 


world: otherwiſe he could not be that 


abſolutely:perfe&t good, whoſe goodneſs, 


wiſdom and power fills all things. And L 
think there 1s no perceptive being in the 
whole univerſe ſo eſtranged from its origi- 

nal, 
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nal, but it is either courting or enjoying 


rank and.meakure or other, they oxer ry. 


ing and- proving what they can do in mer- 
ters of either pleaſure, wit, or dominicg, 
And the ſincere and und iſtracted fruition of 
any one part of any of theſe has fo mighti. 


ty taken up the minds of ſome men in com. 
plexion fitly framed for ſuch delights, that 
they have {acrificed even their lives, li- 


berties and fortunes, to theſe lights: 
; . of the great Godhead, whom 
they thus unwittingly and unſkilfully ſcek | 


to adore, and fo become in a ſort religious 


martyrs for a part, which they that make | 
_profeſſion of their love and honour of the 
_ . Entire Diety ſeldom are perſuaded to un- 


No ſith it is ſomething of God that the 


minds of all ſpirits (even of thoſe that ſeem 
to be in actual rebellion againſt him) arc 


fet after,it is a very hard thing to find out 


| how he ſhould look upon himſelf as dife- 
. ſteemed, whetias all the creatures are mad 23 


ater ſomething or other of his, moſt reli- | 


_ giouſly prizing it even above their own 
| beings, For it is only their ridiculous mil 


take to cleave to that which is of leſs worth 
and moment, and therefore deferves laugh - 
ter and pity more than fury and ra, 

| non. Not 


| 


conceit it is, to fancy God in the ſimili- 


tiudeé of ſome aged tetrical perſon, impati- 


ent of and obnoxious to affronts and mju- 
ries ; when neither any can be really done 
him, nor any is intended againſt him; but 


men out of a debaſing modeſty or lazineſs 
of ſpirit take up with ſmaller good things, 
when they may be more welcome to grea- 


ter. Which ſolution as it may well fatif- 
; 9 touching his query, Why 


od almighty did not at the firſt appear- 
ance of ſin 9 with ſulphurious 
ſo it may be allo an excellent antidote a- 

gainſt the rage of the more grim and ſevere 


thunderbolts ſtrike it 


paſſions, mitigate the harſnneſſes of ſeveral 
diſguſts in human life, aud generally /wwee- 


ien the converſation of men one with atto- 


xvItt. A ng anſwer to the foregoing apology, though | 
wheres in with ſomethiag = lad cid plea Be * 
. Sweet Quphophron and me!!ifl- 
_ ons, young Nefor th eloyuence, that haft 


conceived ſuch raifed notions from the 
wafts of the evening-air and the chequered 
moon-ſhine, Whoſe tongue is thus bedew'd 


[2 


n 
Ups and nectarine Kiſſes, of thy ſilverfaced 


Cynthia! Jut doſt thou thimkthus to dtow]õ n 
TE our 
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226 Of the Providecne of Gon, 


our ſenſe of ſolid reaſon by the rapid 


ſtream or torrent of thy turgid eloquence? 


No, Cuphophron, no: one touch of right 
reaſon will fo prick the tumour of thy 


brain thus blown up by the percribrated 
influence of thy moiſt miſtreſs, the moon, 
dat theſe notions that look now fo far 
and plump, ſhall appear as lank and ſcran- 
nel as a calf that fucks his dame through 
an hurdle; and all thy pretences to right 
ratiocination ſhall be diſcovered as vain 
and frivolous as the e dream of Endy- . 
mion. 


Sophr. In t! ths name of God, what do 


you mean, Hylobares, to anſwer ſo phan- 


taſticall in ſo ſerious a cauſe ? 
Hl. Did not he begin thus, O Sophron 


1 only anſwer my phantaſtick friend ac- 
cording to his own phantaſtry. Which yet 
you may obſerve I have done very hob 


lingly, it being out of my road. But yet 


: the ſenſe. is very ſerious and in carneſt, 


Viz. that it is a Kind of Junacy, not reaſon, 
that reigns thus turgidly in Cuphophron's 
copious harangue; that is, in brief, he ſeems. 


in this rapture, be it from what influence 


it will, to be wrttily and eloguently mad. 
Sopbr. Nay, if you mean no otherwiſe 


than fo, 'tis well enough; but it begianing 
to be late, it had been better e in | 


ſhone! 
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Of the Providence of Gop, 227 
ſhorter terms. And I pray you, Hyloba- 
res, fince you think Cuphophron mad, 
make him ſober by diſcovering to him his 
Ca. ee es OE 
Hyl. I hope I ſhall very briefly diſco- 
yer it to the reſt, but I know not how far 
he may be 1n love with his own lunacy. 
That there is no poiſon nor harm in any 
of the animal functions or paſſions, I hu: | 
ty grant him, and it may be the leaſt in 
| the ſweeteſt, Forl was before convinced 
by Philotheus that there is nothing ſubſtan | 
tially evil in the world. But it is immenſ- 
ly manifeſt, that thoſe things that are good 
in themſelves, yet by miſapplication or 
diſproportion may cauſe that which is un- 
{uferably naught. As in a muſical inſtru- 
ment whoſe ſtrings are good and the ſtick 
good, yet if they be touch'd upon when 
they are out of tune, what more harſh and 
intolerable? And ſo may the exerciſe of 
the animal functions or paſſions, tho' good 
in themſelves, yet if they be either fet too 
high, or exerciſed upon undue objects or 
in unfitting circumſtances, become very 
nauſcouſſy evil. To ſpit is one of the ani- 
mal functions, good and uſeful in itſelf, 
and to ſpit into the mouth of a dog and 
clap him on the back for encouragement, 
MW 5 3%t indecorous for the man, and grate 
| | al 
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228 Of tze Providence of Goo. 
fu alſd to the dog: but if any one had 
gone about to ſpit into Cuphophron's mouth, 


JJ) 
Ml. But they then but exerciſe their 
nimul functions. And were that quicker 
Tenſe revived in us whereby we diſcem 

moral good and evil; adultery, drunken. 

neſs, murther, fraud, extortion, perfidiou!- 


. reer .. rern 
9 


N 


and clap him on the back to encourage him 
in that rapturous oration he made, he would 


Have thought it an intolerable abſurd thing, 
and by no means to be ſuffered. 


Cub. Why, ſo far as I ſee, Hylobares, 


that was needleſs, you making as if dame 
Cynthia, alias Diana, had ſpit into my 


mouth already, and clapt me on the back, 


as one of her hunting dogs, and ſo put me 
into this looſe rhetorical career. | 


Þyl. Something like it, Cuphoptiron, it 


may be. But now you are out of this career, 
how do you like this inſtance of the exerciſe 


of the aniinal functions, that men and women 


| Hould ſtale and dung (like mares and hor- 
ſes in a ſtable) in any room or —_—_ 
they came into? It is ſomething a courſe 


queſtion, Cuphophron, but very fubſtan- 


a ” 


c, Thus Rinkingly naught, Fit 


tially to our purpoſe, 


* 
1 


% 1 


2 : 


neſs, and the like, all theſe would have 


infinitely a worſe” ſcent to our ſouls, than 


this 
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this which you ſay is ſo ſtinkingly evil 
can have to our noſes, And yet in all theſe 
things there is nothing but an undue uſe of 
the animal fuculties. And foraſmuch as order 
and proportion. and the right congruity of 
things are thoſe things in the world which 
are the moſt intellectual and divine, the 
confounding and oppoſing of theſe muſt be 
che greatelt oppoſition and comradiction 
that can be made or deviſed againſt the 
Divine Intellet or eternal Godhead, For 
a!tho? the faculties of the ſoul of man be 
but gradually differenced as to goodneſs, 
that is to ſay, that ſome of them are better 
than other ſome, others only leſs good : 
yet the incongruity and diſproportionate- 
| neſs of the _ of them are diametrically 
oppoſitę to the congruity and proportionate- 
2 85 their ak boink Cd com 
?rariety that can be betwixt good and evil; 
| and are really ſuch, the one good, the o- 
ther evil, not a leſs good only. 
FSaphr. Excellently well argued, Hylo- 
bares/ and it was as ſeaſonably intimated 
at firſt, That there is a ſenſe in a man, if 
it were awakened, to which theſe moral 


|| incongruities are as harſh and diſpleaſing as 


any incongruous object, be it never ſo nau- 

_ Tcous, is to the outward ſenſes. But a mere 

| #0110140 or Imaginary apprehenſion or con- 
& MW ception 
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_ Ception of theſe moral congruities and in. 
congruities does not reach that due antipa- 
thy we ought to have againſt fin and wic. 


* | kednefs; whereby alſo we do more lively 


underſtand how contrary and repugnant 
they are to the will of God. But beſides 


| this fallacy in general, Hylobares, there 


were ſeveral | ain cn paſſages, in my 
mind, very raſh and unſound; but eſpecl. 


ally that, which makes our inordinate ad- 


 hefion to ſome parts of the creation a reli- | 


gious worſhip or ſervice of God. 


! __ Bath. There may be ſome ſhew of wit 


in luch like conceits and expreſſions; but | 
. undoubtedly, O Sophron, ſuch exorbitant 

- - adheſions to the creature is ſo far from be- J 

ing the due worſhip of God, that it is down- 

right 1dolatry. For neither the whole crea- 

ture nor part is God himſelf, And there- 


| fore to love them more highly and affect 


; dolater. 


them more devoutly than the pure God- 
head, that is to ſay, to love them mo/? of 
all, is to do that honour to them which is 
only due to God, Which is to play the I. 
Sopbr. That is very true, Bathynous, | 
and the ſame that the apoſtle glances at, 
when he calls covetouſneſs idolatry, 
Bat. That alſo, O Sophron, is very 
perverſly and unplatonically done of Cu- 
. . 
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phophron, that, whereas the Hatoniſts from N 
that notion of things having ſome ſimili- 
tude or at leaſt ſome ſhadow of the Divi- 
nity in them, would draw men off from the 
doting on theſe meaner objects, that they 

might approach nearer the pure and eſſen- 
tial fountain of theſe more minute delights, 
and enjoy them there more fully and bea 
tifically; he by a ſtrange, rapturous rheto- || 
rick and perverted .ratiocination, would 
charm them in the preſent enjoyment of 
theſe ſmaller perfe&tions, and fix them 
down to that, which ought only to be a 
footſtool to ſtand upon to reach higher. 1 
P')bilop. Gentlemen, altho' the wit and 
eloquence of Cuphophron's harangue is in- 
deed notable, and your oppoſing fo dili- 
gently the ill conſequences of his enthuſi. 
aſtick rhetorick very commendable; yet! 
muſt crave leave to profeſs, that I take _ 
his ſophiſtry to be ſo conſpicuous, that I 
think it not needful for any-body more o- 
peroſely to confute it. I believe it was 
only e ſudden rapture, a blaſt that came 
with this evening air, and will be blown 
over again with the morning: wind, and this 
influence of the moon dried quite up by 
the greater heat and warmth of the next 
meridian Wh ©} ol ð ß 
Cupb. Indeed, Philopolis, it was a ve- 


_ I 
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ry {weet waft, and ſmelt wonderful odo- 
riferouſly of the eglantines and honey. 
ſuckles. But if it be not ſo ſalutiferous, I 
wholly ſubmit it to your ſeverer judy. 
' _—_—_ „ „ 5 
XIX. A more ſober into that difficulty, How the 
the iſſion of ſin in the world can conſiſt with he 
| eſs of God.. Wende n x . 
Hyl. In the mean time I am quite at a2 
. Joſs for ſatis faction touching the weigghtieſt 
difficulty I have yet propounded, viz. Ho. 
it can be conſiſtent with the nature of God, 
who is goodneſs itſelf, to permit fin in the 
world, if it be ſo real an evil, and not on- 
ly a leſs good, as Cuphophron's inſpired 
muſe, like a bird of Athens, has ſo loud: 
ly ſung to us this moon-ſhine night. 
 Philop, I pray you Hylobares, make 
your addreſs to Philotheus: you know 
how ſucceſsful he has been hitherto, 
Pj)piloth. If that would quiet your mind, 
Hylobares, I could indulge to you ſo fat 
._ as to give you leave to think that, altho 
' _#n bein itfelf abſolutely evil, (as being an 
incongruity or diſproportionality only be- 
ftwixt things, not the things themſelves, 
for all things are good in their degree) yet 
the motions, ends or obj eds of ſinful actr 
ons are at leaſt ſome leſſer good: which I 
charitably conceive may be all that Cw Bl 
phophron aimed at in that enthuſiaſtics Bl 
V 1 hurricane 


* 
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hurricane he was carried away with, and | 


all that he will ſtand to upon more delibe- 
rate thoughts with himſelt ©  -— 
Cuph. Yes, I believe it will be therea - 
bout to-morrow morning, after I have ſlept 
upon't. And I return you many thanks, 
Philotheus, for your candid interpretation. 
Philoth. But methinks the queſtion is in 
a manner as nice, Why God ſhould ſuffer 
any creature to chuſe the Jeſs good for the 
greater, as permit him to ſin. For this 
{ſeems not according to the exactneſs of a 
perfectly benign Providence, 
Fl. You ſay right, Philotheus; and 
therefore if you could but clear that point, 
] believe it will go far for the clearing all. 
 Philoth, Why, this ſcruple, Hylobares, 
concerning the ſouls of men, is much-what | 
| the lame (if not ſomething eaſter) with that 
concerning the hodies of both men and 
beaſts. For the Omnipotency of God could 
kcep them from diſeaſes and death ufelf, 
if need were. Why therefore are they ſub- 
ject to diſeaſes, but that the wiſdom of 
Cad in the contriyance of their bodies will 
act only according to the capacity of cor- | 
poreal matter; and that he intends the 
world ſhould be an automaton, a ſelf mov- 
ing machina or engine, that he will not 
perpetually tamper with by his abſolute 
NG. power, 
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power, but leave things to run on accord. 


ing to that courſe which he has put in na- 
ture? For it is alſo the perfection of his 
work to be in ſome ſort like its artificer, 
independent; which is a greater ſpecimen 


of his wiſdom. 


XX. The firſt attempt of ſatisfying the difficulty, from 
| that ſtoical Poſition of the invincible freedom of man's | 


hl. But you ſhould alſo ſhew that his 
| goodneſs was not excluded the conſultation, 


O Philotheus. 


9 . * 


Philoth. No more is it, ſo far as there 
| Is a capacity of its coming in, for any thing 
that human reaſon can aflure itſelf to the 


cContrary. For let me firſt puzzle you, Hy- 
lobares, with that poſition of the Stoicks, 


| - Himſelf, as they rant it in their language, 


and that he cannot compel our will to any 
thing, but whatever we take to mult be 
from our own free principle, nothing be- 
ing able to deal with us without ourſclves: 


As a man that is fallen into a deep ditch, 


if he will not fo much as give his fellow 


his hand, he cannot pull him out. Nor may 
this ſeem more incongruous or inconſiſtent 
with the omnipotency of God, than that 
' he cannot make a ſquare whoſe diagonial 


| . 
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is commenſurate to the fide, or a finite bo- 
dy that has no figure at all. For theſe are 
either the very eſſence or the eſſential con- 
ſequences of the things ſpoken of, and it 
implies a contradiction they ſhould exiſt 
without them. So we will for diſpute ſake 
affirm, that liberty of will is an eſſential 
property of the ſoul of man, and can no 
more be taken from her, than the proper 


— 


aflections of a geometrical figure from the 


figure; unleſs ſhe once determine, or im 


tangle herſelf in fate, which ſhe cannot 


do but of herſelf, or elſe fix herſelf above 
fate, and fully incorporate with rd gy 
good, For, to ſpeak Fythagorically 
{pirits of men and of all the fallen angels 
are as an Iſoſceles betwixt the Iſopleuron 
and Scalenum, not fo ordinate a figure as 
the one, nor ſo inordinate as the other; ſo 
theſe ſpirits of men and angels are a middle 


1 
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betwixt the more pure and intellectual 


ſpirits uncapable of falling from, and the 
ſouls of beaſts uncapable of riſing to the 
_ participation of divine happineſs. Where. 
| fore if you take away this vertible princi- 


ple in man, you would make him there- -- | 


withal of another ſpecres, cither a perfect 


beaſt, or a pure intel leck. 
yl. This opinion of the Stoic ks is Wortn 
our tarthex conſidering of. But in the wean © || 
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f time why might not man hay 6 boon EW 
a pure intelligence at fart? © 


4 4: tobe bY n 00S „ 
* * 
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Philoth, Why ſhould he fo, Hylobares, 


ich the creation of this middle order makes 


the numbers of the pure intellectual orders 
never the fewer? Not to add, that your 
demand is as abſurd as if you ſhould aſk 


hy every flie is not made a ſwallow, e- 
very ſwallow an eagle, and every eagle 
an angel, becauſe an angel is better than 


any of the other creatures I named. There 


is a gradual deſcenſion of the divine fecut- 
duty in the creation of the world, 
l. This is notable, Philotheus, and 

unexpected. But were it not better that 
God Almighty ſhould annihilate the indi- 


viduals of this middle vertible order, as you 


call it, ſo ſoon as they lapſe into ſin, than 
let ſuch an % deformity emerge in the 
creation? e 


- Philoth. This is a weighty queſtion, 


Hylobares; but yet ſuch as, I hope, we 


both may eaſe ourſelves of, if we conſider | 


| how unbecoming it would be to the wit 
dom of God to be 0 over - ſhot in the Contri- 
yvance of the creation, as that he muſt be 


ever and anon enforced to annihilate ſome 
part of it, as being at a loſs what elſe to 


do, and if they ſhould all lapſe, to ann. 


hilate them all, 
Gp | Hy, 
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Hyl. Why? he might create new in 2 
moment, Philotheus. 

Philoth. But however theſe would be 
very violent and harſh, tho* but ſhort, 
 chaſma's in the ſtanding creation of God. 
| ] appeal to your own ſenſe, H ylobares, 
| would that look handſomely? 1 
Hyl. I know not what to think of it. 
Beſides, if that were true that ſome philo- 
ſophers contend for, that all the whole cre- 
ation, as well particular fouls and ſpirits as 
the maiter and univerſal ſpirit of the world, 
be from God by neceflary emanation, this 


middle vertible order can never be mracd 


out of being. But that the ſtability of God's 
nature and actions ſhould not be according 
to the moſt exquiſite wiſdom and goodneſs, 
would be to me the greateſt paradox of all. 
Pbiloth, Why, who knows but that it is 


better for them to exiſt, tho* in this lapſed 
ſtate, and better alſo for the univerſe, that 


lo they may be left to toy and revel in the 
lighteſt and obſcureſt ſhadows of the Di- 


vine fulncſs, than to be ſuddenly annihi- 9 |} 


lated upon their firſt lapſe or tranſgreſſionf 


For to be taken up with a leſs — is bet · 
ter than to be exiled out of being, and to 
| Enjoy no good at all, 

5. That it is better for them is loin 7 
according to the opinion of all Metaphyſo = 
cians 
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_. clans: but how is it better ſor the univerſc, 


r 
_ Philoth. How do you know but that it 


is as good for the univerſe, computing all 
reſpects, if it be not better? And that is 
Tafficient. For man is betwixt the intel. 


leftual orders and the beaſts, as a Zoophy. 


tos betwixt the beaſts and the plants. 1 


demand therefore, if the Zoophyta ſome of 
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angels, or fort himſelf with apes and ba 
boons or ſatyrs of the wood, what more 


them ſhould degenerate. into mere plants, 


while others emerge into the condition of 


animals, and fo hey ſhould ever and anon 
be aſcending and deſcending, what great 


Hurt were done: what contradiction to the 


Divine F would there be in this? 


Ml. I confeſs, Philotheus, I ſee no great 


Ppbilotb. Man therefore being of ſuch a 


mixt nature, and of ſo invincible a freeneſs, 
that he may either aſſociate: himſelf with 


hurt is there, he ſo doing, than that there | 


ate apes and baboons already? and who 
c an tell juſt how many there ought to be 

of any of thoſe orders; or why there mull | 
be juſt fo many orders of apes or ſatyis, 


and no more? 


hl. I muſt confeſs it were a raſh charge 
- againſt Providence on this account, and 


har 


hard to prove but that it is indifferent, as 


touching individuals of this or that order, 


to have ſome thouſands more or ſome thou -- 


ſands leſs, it may be myriads, and yet the 


good of the univerſe much- What alike con- w— 
cerned in either number. And there is the ; 


| ſame reaſon proportionally touching the 


number of the orders themſelves. Such 
variations as theſe, *tis likely, may not 


bear ſo great ſtreſs with them, as to force 


God to betake himſelf to that extremeſt of 


remedies, annibilation. ps 


” 


XXI. The ſecond attempt, from the conſideration of ſome - 


high abuſes of a vincible freedom, as alſo from the na- 
ture of this freedom itſelf. | | | 


Philoth. But now in the ſecond place, 


Hylobares, ſuppoſing mankind of a vinci- | 


ble freeneſs or liberty of will; what, would 
you have God adminiſter ſome ſuch pow- 
erful philtrum to all of them, that he might 
even force their affections towards thoſe 


more precious emanations of himſelf which 


are properly called divine?  _ 
Hyl. Ves, Philotheus, I would. 
_ Philsth, But T much queſtion how this 
will always conſiſt with the Divine Ju- 
ſice, For J think it as incongruous that 


the Divine goodneſs ſhould always act ac- 


| cording to the ſimplicity of its own nature; 
as it is unnatural for the beams of the ſun 


to de reverberated to our eyes from ſeve - 


— 
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ral bodies variouſly! ſurfaced in the fame | 

' «form of light, and not to put on the face | 

of divers colours, ſuch as yellow, green, 

red, purple, and the like. For as the ya- 

rious ſuperficies of bodies naturally cauſes | 
ſuch a diverſification. of pure light, and |} 

changes it into the form of this or that co 

our; ſo. the variety of objects the Divine 

goodneſs looks upon does rightfully re. 

auire a certain modification and figuration 

' _ of herſelf into ſundry forms and ſhapes, (as 
I may ſo call them) of vengeance, of ſe. 

Verity, of juſtice, of mercy, and the like. 
This therefore is the thing I contend for, 

\. that free agents, ſuch as men and angels, 
may fo behave themſelves. in the fight of 

Soc, that they will become ſuch objects 

of his goodneſs, that it cannot be duly and 

| rightfully expected that it ſhould act ac- 
cording to its pure and proper benign form, 
eee, gently and kindl with all the ten- 

derneſs that may be with the party it acts 

upon; but it muſt ſtep forth in ſome of | 


— o Lo 24 Dov. i oe 
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 . - thoſe more fierce and grim forms, (I peak 
after the manner of men)ſuchas yeageance | 
and juſtice. And I will now puta cate ve- 
ry accommodately to our own facultics, 
* ſome virtuous and beautiful v. 
gin, royally deſcended and princely a. 
| - tired, who, venturing too far into the ſos 
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lizary flelds or woods, ſhould be light up- 
on by ſome rude wretch, who, firſt having 
ſatisfied his luſtful defires upon her by a | 
beaſtly rape, ſhould afterwards moſt Par- ; 
barouſly and We 0 uſe her, haling 
her up and down by the hair of the head, 
ſoiling her ſacred body by dragging her 
thro? miry ditches and dirty plaſhes of wa- 
ter, and tearing her tender ſkin upon bri- - 
ars and brambles, whiles in the mean time 
| ſome knight-errant or man of honour and i 
virtue (but of as much benignity of ſpirit. 
as God can communicate to human nature 1 5 
without hypoſtatical union) is paſſing by || 
that way, and diſcerneth with his aſtoniſh- || 
ed eyes this abhorred ſpectacle : I now ap- 
peal to your own ſenſe and reaſon, Hylo-—- 
bares, whether it be enough for that heros {88 
to reſcue this diſtreſſed virgin from the a- 
bominable injury of this villain, and to fe- || 
cure her from any farther harm; or whe- 
ther there ought not to be added alſo ſome {11 
exquiſite torture and ſhameful puniſhment 31 
_ worthy fo hainous a fact, and proportio- ||] 
nable to the juſt indignation any noble ſpi 
rit would conceive againſt ſo villainous a 5 
crime, tho? neither the wronged perſon nor- 
puniſhed party were at all bettered by it. 
ch. For my part, Philotheus, I ſhould 1 
ve in ſo high a rage againſt the villain, if 
ä Go oC * 3 
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Il were on the. ſpot, that I ſhould ſcarce 
have the diſcretion how to deliberate to 
puniſh him ſo exquiſitely as he deſerved * 
but in my preſent fury ſhould hew him a- 
pieces as {mall as herbs to the pot. I ſhould 
cut him all into mammocks, Philotheys, 
_.. Philoth. Wherefore, Hylobares, you can. [ 
not but confeſs that goodneſs itſelf in ſome | 
__ circumſtances may very juſtly and becom. 
ingly be ſharpened into revenge: which | 
muſt be ſtill the leſs incongruous, in that 
the revenge is in the behalf of mpured 
| © Foodneſs, tho' ſhe get nothing thereby but 


— — —— — 
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\ 


ian 
| Euiſt. To this caſe that notion of pi 


k» . 7i/hment appertains which the Grecks call 
viucgla, as Gellius t obſerves; which no- 
thing concerns the re formation or amend- 
ment of the puniſhed, but only the honoui 
of the injured or offended. 
Pbiloth. Right Euiſtor. But in the mea 
[time it is manifeſt from hence, as I was 
B making inference to Hylobares, that the 
| Divine Goodneſs may ſtep forth into ar 
| ger and revenge, and yet the 1815 of 
' 
} 
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ſuch actions may be the very Goodnels it 

ſelf. Which therefore we contend is {till 
(notwithſtanding that evil which may ſcem 
to be in the world) the meaſure 2 
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God's works of providence, even when 
fin is puniſhed with ſin, and men are ſuffer- 


ed to degenerate into Baboons and beaſts, 
Hy. J grant to you, Philotheus, that a 
man may behave himſelf fo, as that all that 


Fou afhrm may be true, and that even the 
higheſt ſeverity may have no other foun- 
jan 9 ut where goodneſs is 


tain than goodneſs. 
| oranipotent; as it is in God, how can it 
conſiſt therewith not to prevent all occaſions 


of ſeverity and revenge, by keeping his 
creature within the bounds of his own. laws, 


and by communicating to all men and an- 
gels fuch an itreſiſtible meaſure of grace, 


that they could never have poſſibly been 1 


diſobedient to him? 


Fhpilorb. To this, Hylobares, L anſwer, 
That God having made a free creature, 


(and it is impoſſible to prove he did amiſs 


in making it) Omnipotency itſelf (if I may 
ſpeak it with reverence) is not able to 
keep off certain. unavoidable reſpects or 
congruities it bears t6 the divine attributes: 
As it is a thing utterly unimaginable that 
even the eternal Intellect of God ſhould 

be able to produce a finite number that did 
not bear a certain proportion to ſome other 
finite number firſt given. This frec crea- 


ture therefore now made, neceſſarily faces 


tae ſeveral attributes of God with ſundry 


» - Z 2 reſpects. 
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244 Of the Providence of Gon, 
5 reſpects. And this native freedom in it 
Challenges of his Wiſdom, that ſhe ſhew 
her beſt {kill in dealing with a creature 
that is free with as little violence done to 
its nature as may be. Which we ſec the 
Wiſdom of God has practiſed upon ma- 
ter, as I noted a while ago, And yet the 
 defacement of rightly-organized matter is 
as real an entrenchment. upon or oppoſitt- 
on of what is intellectual or divine, (I 
mean the divine Idea's themſelves) as 
Vice or immorality, As the divine Wil: 
dom therefore forces not the terreſtrial mat. 
ter beyond the bounds of its own natural 
capacity, to fend all animals bodies from 
diſeaſes and death; no more ſhould the 
| divine Goodneſs univerſally in al! free 
creatures !rreſi/tibly prevent the uſe of their 
on nature. And therefore being free, they 
| © ought, according to the congruity of their 
| condition, be put to the trial what they. 
Will do, And if the miſcarriage be upon 
very ſtrong temptations that did even ab 
| _ molt overpower the ſtrength of the free 
creature, this ſtate of the caſe is a meet ob- 


je of the Mercy of God, But if it have 

ſtrength enough, and has been often and 
earneſtly invited to keep cloſe to and to 
purſue after thoſe things that are beſt, and 
yet perpetually {lights them and yr 
2 | 1 ag the 


— 
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them off, | the 5 thus oftending is * | j 
congruous object of the divine gt an 
ſcorn; and it is but juſt that ſuch an one be | 
leſt to follow his own ſwindge, and to find 
ſuch a fate as attends ſuch wild courſes. | || 
For it ſeems a kind of diſparagement, to 
pin virtue and divine grace upon the ſleeves ' | 
of them that are unwilling to receive it. lt 
would be as unſeemly as the forcing of a 
rich, beautiful and virtuous bride upon 
ſome poor ſlouching clown, whether, he 
JJ. nts oe it 
Ayl. But God 08 them willing. 
 Phileth, That is, Hyiobares, you may 
give the clown a A e or love. potion. 
But is not this ſtill a great diſparagement to 
the Bride? Wherefore for the general it 
is fit, that God ſhould deal with free crea - 
tures according to the freedom of their na- 
ture: but yet, rather than all ſhould go to 
ruin, I do not fee any incongruity but that 
God may as it were lay violent hands up- 
on ſome, and pull them out of the fire, and. 1. 
make them potent, tho? not irreſiſtible, in- 
ſtruments of pulling others out alfo. This - 10 
is that election of God for whom it was 
; mpoſſible to fall, as it is alſo morally im- 
| poſſible for others that have arrived to Aa 
due pitch of the divine life. But for thoſe 1 
that ſtill voluntarily perſiſt to run on in Aa 
FVV 


E » [a a 


i! | 
$ 
. 


1 
ſion of ſin, as there would by his forcibly keeping it out. 
|  Philoth, But laſtly, Hylobares, tho) we 
| ſhould admit that the whole deſign of di- 


vine Providence is nothing elſe but the 
mere disburthening of his - over-flowing | 
. - goodneſs upon the whole creation, and 
that he does not ſtand upon the terms of | 
| Juſtice and congruity, or any ſuch puncti. 

| lio's, (as ſome may be ready here to call 

| Io them) but makes his pure goodneſs the 
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meaſure of his dealing with both men and 
angels; yet Lſay that it does not at all con- 
tradict, but that God may permit fin in 
the world, he having the privilege of 
bringing light out of darkneſs, and the na- 
ture of things being ſuch, that the leſſen- 
ing of happineſs in one is the advancement 
of it in another: as it is in the motion of bo- 
dies, what agitation one loſes, is transfer- 
red upon another; or like the beams of the 
| ſun, that retunded from this body are re- 
ceived by another, and nothing is loſt. So 
that in groſs the goodneſs of God may be 
as fully derived upon the creation, tho? 
not ſo equally diſtributed to particular crea- 
tures, upon his permitting fin in the world, 
as if he did forcibly, and againſt the na- 
ture of free creatures, perpetually keep it i 
out, This is that therefore that T would 
ſay, that the vices of the wicked intend 
and cxercife the virtues of the juſt, 
What would become of that noble indig- 
nation of mind that holy men conceive a- 
gainſt wicked and blaſphemous people, if 
there were neither wickedneſs nor blaſ- 
phemy in the world? What would become 
of thoſe enraviſhing virtues of humility, | 4 
meekneſs, ' patience and forbearance, i, ⁶ 
there were no injuries amongſt men? What 


had the godly whereupon to employ tai: 
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wit and abilities, if they had no enemies 


; to grap le with ? How would their faith el 
be tried, if all things here below had been 


carried on in peace and righteouſneſs and 


in the fear of God? How would their 
charity and ſedulity be diſcovered in en- 
deavouring to gain men to the true know. 
ledge of God, it they were always found 


ſo to their hands? Terreſtrial goodneſs 
would even grow fluggiſh and lethargical, 
it it were not ſharpened and quickened by 
the antiperiſtaſis of the general malignity 


nee, 
Ihbere are no generous ſpirits but would 
even delire to encounter with dangers and 
difficalties, to teſtify their love to the par- 


ties they are much endeared to; and it is 
an exceeding great acceſſion to their en- 


joyments, that they have ſuffered fo much 


for them. - But if the world were not ge- 


nerally wicked for a time, no ſoul of man 


could meet with any ſuch ad venture, and 


the hiſtory of ages would be but a flat ſto- 
|. ry. Day itſelf upon this earth would be 
| _ tirefome, if it were alwa day, and We 


ſhould loſe thoſe chearful ſalutes of the e- 


merging light, the cool breathings and the 
pleaſing aſpects of the roſie morning. The 


Joys and ſolemnities of. victories and tri- 
umphs could never be, if there were no 
e enemies 


- — 
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enemies to conflict with, to conquer and 
triumph over. And the {tupendious under- 
takings of the Saviour of mankind, and 
the admirable windings of Providence in 


her dramatick plot which has been acting 
on chis ſtage of the earth from the begin- 
ning of the world, had been all of them 
Hopped and prevented, if the ſouls of men 


had not been lapſed into ſin, And the ſwee- 
teſt and moſt enraviſhing muſical touches 
upon the melancholized paſſions (ſo far as 


I know) of both men and angels had ne- 


ver ſounded in the conſort of the univerſe, 
if the orders of free agents had never play- 
ed out of tune. % 
Nothing therefore of the Divine good- 
nels keems to be loſt, whenas the very cor- 


ruption of it, as in a grain of corn caſt in- 
to the ground, makes for its encreaſe ; and 
what of it is rejected by ſome, is by the 


Wiſdom of God ſo unavoidably conveyed 


upon others, But that it is beſt that all 


ſhould partake alike of the overflowings 
of God, will, I think , be no leſs difficult 


to prove, than that all ſubordination of e- 


fates and conditions in the world ſhould 
be taken away, and that God ſhould not 
have created any of the more vile and con- 


temptible kind of creatures, ſuch as the 


worm, the flie, the frog, and the mouſe. 
1 Where- 
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250 Of the Providence of Gop. 
Wherefore it being ſo diſputable a point, 
Whether it be not in itſelf as good that 
there ſhould be thoſe that are rightly cat. 
led evil and wicked in the world, as that 
there ſhould be ſuch and ſuch viler or 
more miſchievous creatures on the face of 
the earth, it is an unexcuſable piece of 
raſhneſs to conclude, that the permiſſion 
of ſin is any ſuch argument againſt the 
goodneſs of that Providence that guideth 
all things. For why ſhould ſhe generally 
force or certainly determine the facultics 
of men that arc naturally free, and ſo per- 


petually keep them off from acting of fin, 


wWhenas fin itſelf is ſo pompouſly led cap- 
tive by the power of righteouſneſs, and by 
| the admirable Wiſdom of God ſerves for 
the equal advancement of his intended 
% JE 
Il. Your reaſon, or your zealous elo- 
quence, or both of them jointly, ſtrike ſo 
ſtrongly upon my mind, O Philotheus, that 
I am, whether I will or no, conſtrained | 
to look upon it as a deſperate doubt or dif. 
| ficulty, and ſuch as I never hope to be re. 
ſolved of, Whether, conſidering the com- 
prehenſion of all, God's permiſſion of in 
be more becoming his Goodneſs, or his 
_ Perpetual forcible hindering thercof. And 
therefore the Goodneſs of divine Pro- 
BE gel, od vidence 


vidence being ſo conſpicuous in other 
things, I think I ought not to call it into 
queſtion from matters that be ſo obſcure, 
but to ſurmize the beſt. 3 
lobares. j | ei i 
Hy!, But there are yet two ſcruples be- 


hind touching the circumſtances of this 


permiſſion that ſomething gav! my mind, 


which if Philotheus pleaſe to free me of, 1 


ſhall ſleep the quieter this night, 
Philoth. What are thoſe ſcruples, Hy- 

Ib. rn ETA et Þ 

XXIII. How confiſtent it is with the goodneſs of Provi- 
dence, that God does not ſuddenly make men holy fo 
ſoon as they have an hearty mind toit. | 


Hl. The one is, Why, tho' it may not 
prove worth the while for divine Omnipo- 


tency to prevent all fin in the world by ab- 
ſolute! y determining the human faculties 


| to the beſt ohje cs, that yet, when theſe 


faculties of men are determined to the beſt 
objects, there ſhould not appear a more 
_ palpable aſſiſtance of the Deity to make 


the ways of religion and godlineſs more 
eaſie and paſſable to poor toiling mortals, 


who are ſo pitifully tired and wearied out 


in their pious proſecutions, that they often 


forfeit not only the health of their bodies, 
but even the ſoundneſs of their minds, and 


ac grven over either to miſerable moped - 
7 neſs 
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Sophr. Excellently well inferr'd, Hy- 
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neſs or diſtraction. The other in brief s, 


5 the external adverſity of the juſt, and pro- 
ſperity of the wicked. For in this God 


does not ſeem to aſſiſt the converted wili; 
of men ſo favourably as he may. 

Philoth, That it is an hard thing for us 
mortals, whoſe abode is in houſes of clay, 


to arrive to any due pitch of purity and 
goodneſs, experience does ſo frequently 
witneſs, that it cannot be denied, But 


that this is no real blemiſh to the benigai. 
ty. of Providence, if a man look more nar. 
rowly into the nature of the thing, he 


may caſily ſatisfy himſelf from manifo!d 
_ reaſons. For, firſt, if we had any mode- 


ſty in us, we may very well ſuſpeR that 


the pain and torture we undergo in the 


proceſs of our regeneration, is but a jaft 
puniſhment of our former ſins, in which 
they that ſtay the longeſt come out with 


the greateſt ſorrow and difficulty, 2, Be. 

ſides, In other things we hold it not inde- | 
corous, that matters of greateſt price ſhould 
be purchaſed with anſwerable pains. For 
what has God given us ſeveral {acalties | 


for, but to employ them to the Improve. 
ment of our own good? 3. Again, By 


this means of God's acting according to 
our nature, not by his abſolute power in 
dome mighty and over-bearing miraculous 


way, 
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way, the acquiſition of the holy life be- 


comes A myſtery, and men to the great 
gratification of one another record the 


method, and, as I may ſo (ay, che artifi- 


cial proceſs thereof, A thing of greater 
moment than the finding out the moſt ſo- 
vereign elixir or the philoſopher's ſtone. 


4. The tireſomeneſs of the fight makes 


the victory more pleaſant and ſenſible, and 


the continuance of the quarrel fixes more 


deeply upon our ſpirits an antipathy againſt 


fin; and the hardneſs we find in winding 


ourſelves out of the bondage of wicked- 


neſs, will more ſtrongly eſtabliſh us in the 


kingdom of virtue. 5. It is a meet trial 
ol our taith and fincerity, and entire af- 
ſection to God. For when we perceive 


ourſelves hold on notwithſtanding all theſe 


combats and incumbrances, we are aſſured 
in ourſelves that we are in good carneſt, 
and that we ſhall at laſt obtain, if we faint 


not, 6. And that therefore we ought ra- 
ther to examine our own ſincerity, than 


accuſe Providence. For if our love to 


goodneſs be ſincere, and not lazy and fan- 
taſtical, it will hold out with patience ; 


which virtue is exerciſed and increaſed 


by theſe preſent trials. 7. We are alſo 
to Examine our faith and opinion concern... 


ing God's will and power, whether we 
Aa think 
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2 54 Of the Providence of Gop. 
think him as well willing as able to help 
all thoſe that ſincerely ſeek after him; 


which is eſſentially congruous to the Di. 


vine nature and goodneſs ; and Whether 


we believe that through his power we 


may be enabled to get the conqueſt over 


all the enormities of the animal life, And 


if we think God is not ſo good to his crea- 
ture, let us conſider whether we could 
ſerve the creature ſo, if we were in God's 


ſtead. If we could, it is the wickedneſs 
of our own nature that has thus infected 
the notion of God in us, and fo our own 
evil ſpirit is our fury and devil that at laſt 
may chance to drive us into madneſs, It 


we could not deal thus ourſelves, how 


fooliſh. a thing is it not preſently to col. 


let, that we cannot be more benign than 
God, and that therefore the fault is in 


ourſelves that we are no better? Moreo- 
ver we are to conſider, that clearneſs and 
ſerenity of mind is not to be had without 
the forſaking all manner of fin; and that if 
we hope otherwiſe, it is an indication oi 
our own hypocriſy, that we would hold a 


league with both light and darkncis at 
once, And therefore we ſee as touching 
religious diſtraction, that we ourſelves 


may be the cauſes of it, and that it is but 


the juſt reſult of our own inſincerity. But 


for 
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for downright madneſs proceeding from 
melancholy, it is a natural diſcaſe, and re- 
lpects the phyſician rather than either the 4 
philoſopher or divine. 8. and laſtly, "THE - 
great deſertions, dark privations, deſpe- 


rate temptations, enfeeblements of mind lt 
and body, or whatever other inconveni- #1 


ences, as they ſeem to be, occur in this 
_ proceſs towards the due pitch of regene- 
ration and newnels of lite, they very ef- 
ſectually and naturally make for that moſt 
precious and trueſt piece of piety, I mean 
hkamility , whereby the ſoul is 10 affected, 
that ſhe very feelingly and ſenſibly ac- | 
«nowledges that all the good ſhe does or | 
knows is wholly from God her Maker, i] 
and that ſhe is nothing of herſelf, Where- 1 
tore ſhe 1s juſt to God, in attributing all to '} 
bim; and mild and meck-hearted towards 1 
men, even to thoſe that are yet out of the | 
Vay, being conſcious to herſelf, that the 
ordering of her ways is not from herſelf, 
but that God is her ſtrength and the light 
of her paths. Wherefore there being ſuch 
genuine advantages in this {low proceſs of 
them that move towards what is truly 
good, and that congruity to odr faculties, 
and tothe nature of the things we ſeek af- 
ter, it ſeems to me as unreaſonable that 
God ſhould uſe his abſolute omniporency 
A a 2 in 
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256 Of the Providence of Gop. 
in making men good in a moment, ſo ſoon 
| as they have a mind to be ſo, as to expect 
be ſhould make the flowers ſuddenly ſtart 
| out of the earth in winter, or load the trees 
with autumnal fruit in ſpring, 
XXIV. The parable of the Eremite and the Angel. 
Euiſt. There's nothing can ſtand againſt 
the power of Philotheus his reaſonings, 
This firſt was by far the more difficult 
probleme of the two, and how eaſily has 
he ſolved it? The other, which 1s the 
more ordinary, never ſeemed to me to 


have the leaſt force in it, ſince I met with |} 


the ſtory of the Eremite and the Angel 
the. I pray you what ſtory is that, 

Euwſtor? TN Ew 
Euiſt. T hope, Philopolis, you would 
not have me to interrupt Philotheus, by 

reciting of it, | ep 
 Philoth, By all means let's hear it, Eu- 
iſtor. I ſhall not proceed quietly till you 
have told it. It will at leaſt give me ſome 
reſpite, who have ſpoken ſo much already, 
. it is likely may fave me the labour ot 
proceeding any farther on that ſubject, 
Euiſt. T will not tell it, O Philotheus, 
but upon condition that you will after. 


wards proceed as copiouſſy as if I had {aid | 


nothing. 


Plibilop. I will undertake he ſhall, Eui 


| ſtor, Euiſt. 
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Euiſt. Theiſtory then in brief is this. 


That a certain Eremite having conceived 
great jealouſies touching the due admini- 
| tration of Divine Providence in external 


_ occurrences in the world, in this anxiety 
ol mind was reſolved to leave his cell, and 


travel abroad, to ſee with his own eyes | 
He 


how things went abroad in the world. 


had not gone half a day's journey, but a 
young man overtook him and joyn'd com- 


pany with him, and inſinuated himſelf ſo 
far into the Eremite's affection, that he 


thought himſelf very happy in that he had 
got ſo agreeable a companion. Wherefore 
reſolving to take their fortunes together, 


they always lodged in the {ame Houle. 


Some few days travels had over-paſt be- 


fore the Eremite took notice of any thing 
remarkable. But at laſt he obſerved that 
his Fellow- traveller, with whom he had 


contracted ſo intimate a friendſhip, in an 


nouſe where they were extraordinary well 
treated ſtole away a gilt cup from the 


Gentleman of the houſe, aud carried it 
away with him. The Eremite was very 
much aſtoniſhed with what be ſaw done 
by ſo fair and agreeable a perſan as he 


conceived him to be, but thought not yet 


{it to ſpeak to him or ſeem to take notice 


oh. And therefore they travel fairly on 
3 toge- 
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258 Ofthe Providence of Gop. | 
together as aforetimes, till night forced 
them to ſeck lodging. But they light up- 
on ſuch an houſe as had a very unhoſp;. 
table owner, who ſhut them out into the 
outward court, and expoſed them all night 
to the injury of the open weather, which 
chanced then to be very rainy, But the 
Eremite's iellow-traveller unexpectedly 
compenſated his hoſt's ill entertainment 
with no meaner a reward then the gili cy 
he had carried away irom the former 
place, thruſting it in at the window when 
they departed, This the Eremite thought 
was very pretty, and that it was not co 
vetouſneſs, but humour, that made him 
take it away from its firſt owner. The 
next night, where they lodged, they were 
treated again with a deal of kindneſs and 
_civilty: but the Eremite obſerved with 
horrour that his fellow-traveller for an 
ul requital ſtrangled privately a young 
child of their ſo courteous hoſt in the 
cradle, This perplext the mind of the 


| £ poor Eremite very. much; but in ſadneſs 


and patience forbearing to ſpeak, he tra- 
velled another day's journey with the 
young man, and at evening took up in & 
placc where they were more made of than 
2ny-where hitherto, And becauſe the way 
they were to travel the next morning 080 
ES no 


not ſo eaſie to find, the maſter of the houſe 


commanded one of the fervants to go part 
of the way to direct them; whom, while 
they were paſling over a ſtone-bridge, the 


Eremite's fellow-traveller caught ſuddenly 


berwixt the legs and pitched him head- 
long from off the bridge into the river, and 
drowned him, Here the Eremite could 


have no longer patience, but flew bitterly 


upon his fellow-traveller for theſe barba- 
rous actions, and renounced all friendſhip 
With him, and would travel with him no 
longer nor keep him company, Whereup- 
on the young man {nuling at the honeſt 


zcal of the Eremite, and putting off his 


mortal diſguiſe, appeared as he was, in 


the form and luſtre of an angel of God, and 
told him that he was ſent to eaſe his mind 
of the great anxiety it was incumbered 


with touching the Divine Providence, In 


which, taid he, nothing can occur more 


FER g and paradoxical than what you 


ive been offended at ſince we two tra- 
velicd together, But yet I will demon- 


ſtrate to you, ſaid he, that all that I have 
one 18 very juſt and right. For as for 
that firſt man from whom J took the gild- 


ed cup, it was a real compenſation indeed 
of his hoſpitality ; that cup being fo for- 
cable an occaſion of the good man's dif. 

temper- 
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tempering himſelf, and of hazarding his 
health and life, which would be a great | 
loſs to his poor neighbours, he being of 
fo good and charitable a nature. Bui J put 
it into the window of that harſh and unhs. 
py man that uſed us ſo ill, not 38 3 
booty to him, but as a plague and icourge 
to him, and for an eaſe to his oppreſſed | 
neighbours, that he may fall into inten- 
ee diſeaſes, and death itſelf. For J 
I knew very well that there was that in- 
chantment in this cup, that they that had 
it would be thus bewitched with it. And 
aẽs for that civil perſon whole child I strang. 
led in the cradle, it was in great mercy to 
him, and no real hurt to the child, who is 
now with God, But if that Child had lived, 
whereas this Gentleman hitherto had been 
piouſly, charitably and devoutly given, 
| his mind, I ſaw, would have unavoidabiy 
| ſunk into the love of the world, out of love 
to his child, he having had none before, 
and doting ſo hugely on it; and therefore 
I took away this momentary life from the 
body of the child, that the foul of the Fs 
ther might live for ever. And for this 
laſt fat, which you ſo much abhor, it was 
the moſt faithful piece of gratitude I could 
do to one that had uſed us ſo humanly and 
kindly as that gentleman did, For this 


man, 
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man, who by the appointment of his ma- 
ger was fo officious to us as to ſhew us the 


way, intended this very night enſuing to 


Jet in a company of rogues into his ma. 


ſter's houſe, to rob him of all that he had, 


jf not to murther him and his gong: And 
| having ſaid thus, he vaniſhed. 
poor Eremite, tranſported with joy and a- 


ut the 


mazement, lift up his hands and eyes to 


| heaven, and gave glory to God, who had 


thus unexpectedly delivered him from any 


farther anxiety touching the ways of his 
Providence; and thus returned with chear- 


| fulneſs to his forſaken cell, and ſpent the 


reſidue of his days there in piety and peace. 
Philoth, It is an excellent good ſtory in- 


dced, Euiſtor, and ſo much to the pur- 
pole, that it is pony ſuperfluous to add 


any more words touc ing this theme. 


Philop. But I believe, Philotheus, that 


neither Euiſtor nor Hylobares will be ſo 
latisfied, „ 


Euiſt. For my part, I challenge the 
performance of your promiſe, O Philopo- 
s, that the condition upon which I told 

the ſtory may be made good to me, name- 


ly, That Philotheus be never the briefer 
in his ſatisfaction to Hylobares for my un- 


a interpellation by this parabolical 
Ory. | 


Hl 
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l. And I am of that childiſh humour 
that 1. not reliſh any drink ſo well as that 
out of my own uf ual fucking-bottle; whey. 
fore I expect farther refreſhment, Philo- 
theus, from your more nervous eloquence, 
Pl'bilop. My credit allo, Philothcus, is at | 
the ſtake, if you do not utter your ſenti. 
ments upon this ſubject, : 
Phi/oth. But in the mean While, Philo 
polis, it does me good to obſerve What 
fine ſenſe Hylobares ſpeaks in ſo unmect 
a demand, as if ?ronug meat were for babe. 
Hl. But ſtrong drink may be for them; 
for ſome give ſuch to children as ſoon as 
. A ns 5 
Philop. Nay, be is even with you there, 
Philotheus; you had better have fallen di. 
rectly upon che matter without theſe de- 
lays. 53 „„ 
_ Phileth. Well then, Philopolis, I will do 
ſo, becauſe you urge me ſo much unto it, 
tho' in my own judgment I think it need- 
leſs. The difficulty propounded always 
ſeemed to me one of the eaſieſt to be ſol 
|. . ved, tho' the moſt ordinarily complained 
| of, I mean, the impunity and proſperity of 
| the witked, and the affittion and adverſity 
C 3 W 
XXV. That the adverſity of the good, and the proſper:- 


ty and impunity of the wicked in this life, arc u argu- 
| ments againſt the accuracy of Providence. 


| For 
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For firſt, What is alledged concerning the 
impunity of the wicked is not only falſe, but 


inpoſible. For how can the wicked eſcape 


pniſhment, when wickedneſs itſelf is one 
of the greateſt penalties? or how can they 
be laid to be proſperous, who have nothing 
ſucceeding according to their own ſcope and 


meaning? For every man means well, as 
Socrates wiſely determines ; but it is the 


perpetual unhappineſs of the wicked that 
he does that which is ill. So great is his 


ignorance and impotency, that he cannot 


| :cach the mark he aims at; but wiſhing 
the beſt to himſelf, as all other men do, 
yet notwithſtanding he really proſecutes 


that which is worſt, And therefore with 
the wiſe he can be no object of envy, but 


any fentence concerning Divine Provi- 


dence ſhould be carried by the votes of 


tools, When a drunken man breaks glaſs- 


windows, raviſhes women, ſtabs men in 
tae ſtreets, and does many ſuch villainies 


as thele, J appeal to you, Hylobares, what 


* 


privilege or proſperity is there in this, 


(cho he were not to be puniſhed by the 
magiſtrate) having done that which indeed 


de had no true mind to do, but did hearti- 


ly deteſt and abhor when he was ſober? 


This is the true Kate of all wicked men 
age what- 
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ol pity. And it is an unmeet thing that 
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_ whatſoever; let their power be never & 
= high, they act like drunkards or men in 
a'dream, ſuch things as they will be a. 

ſhamed of ſo ſoon as they are ſober or a | 
PSS. > ĩͤ- 6 
Y This is the very philoſophy of 
the Apoſtle, O Philotheus, Mhat fruit 
have ye then of thoſe things whereof ye are 
no aſhamed? . 
_ Philoth. Now as it is evident, Hyloba 
res, that they are puniſhed in the torfei: 
ture of that high happineſs that conſiſts in 
' the peace and joy of a purify'd mind, 
wherein reſides the true knowledge of 
God, and a living ſenſe of the comelineſs 
and pulchritude of grace and virtue; ſo 
likewiſe there is an infliction of internal 
pain to their very ſenſes. For what torture 
can there be greater than that rack of pride, 
thoſe ſcorpion-ſtripes of envy, thoſe inſati- 
able ſcorching flames and torches of furies, 
untamed luſt ? what than ſtrangling cares, 
than the ſevere ſentences of their own 
prejudging fears? what dungeon more 
noiſome, horrid or diſmal, than their fol. 
picious ignorance, and oppreſſing loads of 
| ſurpriſing grief and melancholy ? 
| Again, it is farther manifeſt that the | 
Wicked are plagued even in this life; for 
they are a mutual plague and ſcourge one 
f Rom. 6. 1. . 30 
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to another, and take the office of executi - 
oners and hangmen by turns. For all the 
noiſe of injury and injuſtice in the world 1s 
ordinarily nothing elle but a complaint 
that wicked men abule one another, Where- | 
fore why ſhould it be expected that Divine 
Providence ſhould forthwith take venge- 
ance of the executioners of his own juſ- 
e „„ 0 
But for thoſe few righteous that are in 
the world, they are bettered by thoſe 
things that ſeem to the 1diot and unſkilful 
the only evils that mortals can fall into. 
But the infelicity of the godly is common- 
iy this, that they will ſcramble with the 
men of this world for ſuch things as are 0 
the moſt proper happineſs of thoſe that are 
wicked. For they fighting with them thus 
as with cocks on their own dunghill, it is 
no marvel they come by the worſt; for this 
13 ther hour and the power of darkneſs. 
Thirdly, It is manifeſt that the peace 
and impunity of the wicked is very ſervice - 
able for the exerciſing of the virtues of the 
righteous, we abate; i may diſcern their 
own ſincerity or hypocriſie, and diſcover 
he cher it be the pure love of piety that 
puts them in ſach.a garb, or the deſire of 
tha praiſe and countenance of men; whe- _| 
ther the profeſſion of their faith in God | 
= Bb and 
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and of future happineſs be formal, or real. 
For if it be real, what will they not be a 
ble to undergo? and what an high cordig! 
muſt it be unto them, to have an unſcioned 
ſenſe and belief of that great compenſation 
they are to receive in the world to come 
Not to mention what a great ſatisfaction 
the conſciouſneſs of conſtant ſincerity is to 
the ſoul of 8 man even in this lite alſo, 
Wherefore the ſtrokes of the confuſion and 
unrighteous diſorder in the world do in a 
manner miſs the righteous, and hit heavy 
only there where they ſhould do, upon the 
ungodly themſelves. But What reaches 
thoſe that are deemed more juſt, they are 
in all reaſon and modeſty to look upon it 
as either a puniſhment of ſome reliques of 
vices in them, or as an exerciſe of their 
virtues, that God may be glorified in 
them. Wherefore if any thing harſh hap- 
pen to a good man, he will forthwith ex. 
amine himſelf if his heart be clean: which 
if it be not, he is to look upon it as a cha- 
ſtiſement; if it be, he will bear it and em- 
brace it as a trial from God, and as an oc- 
caſion whereby he may. gloriſie the power 
of God in him. But if he do not thus, i: 
is a ſign his heart is not clean, and there 
fore yay ſhould he grumble that he is pu- 
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jury, blatphemy and exorbitant luſt has 


been notoriouſly and examplarily puniſhed - 


by a kind of Divine vengeance, and a- 


| hove all the expectation of men, even in 
this life, in ſeveral perſons, is ſo noted in 
hiſtory, that I need name no inſtances. But 
to purſue every monſtroſitie of wickedneſs 
with preſent puniſhment here in this world, 
vere not to make men good, but to hinder 
the wicked from miſchieving and ſcourg- 
ing one another, and from exerciſing the 


Virtues of the ß . 
| Fifthly, In that wickedneſs is not ſo 
conſtantly and adequately puniſhed in this 


liſe, there is alſo this convenience in it, 


That it is a ſhrewd argument to any indit- 


ferent perſon that underſtands the Nature 


and Attributes of God, that there is a re- 
ward to come hereafter in the other life. 


I0 all which J add in the laſt- place, 
chat the affairs of this world are like a cu- 
rious, but intricately contrived, comedy, 


and that we cannot judge of the tendency 


ol what is paſt or acting at preſent before ; 
ine entrance of the laſt act, which ſhall 
bring in righteouſneſs in triumph: Who 


20% the has abided many a brunt, and has 


>cen very cruelly and deſpightfully uſed. 


hitherto in the world, yet at laſt, according 
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Fourthly, That tyranny, murther, per- 
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do our deſires, we ſhall fee the knight o- 
vercome the giant. And then I appca! to 

you, Hylobares, whether all things have 
not been carried on according to the naty- 
ral reliſh of your own faculties. For what 


' 


is the reaſon we are ſo much pleaſed with 


very enormity” before that time, is rudely 
do overturn the ſtage before the entrance 
into the fifth act, out of ignorance of the 


1 
: I might have infiſted upon to clear Provi. 


the reading romances and the fictions of 
Poets, but that here, as Ariſtotle * 


things are ſet down as they ſhould be, but 
in the true hiſtory hitherto of the world 


things are recorded indeed as they are, 

baut ĩt is but a teſtimony that they have not 

been as they ſhould be? linkers in the 
upſnot of all, if we ſhallſee that come to pals 
. that ſo mightily pleaſes us in the reading 


the moſt inge nuous plays and heroick po- 


ems, that long afflicted virtue at laſt comes 
to the crown, the month of all uubelie vers 
muſt be for ever ſtopped. And for my own | 


part, I doubt not but that it will to com 


1 to paſs in the laſt clofe of the world. But 
7 impatiently to call for yengeance upon e 


plot of the comedy, and to prevent the ſo- 


Jemnity of the. general judgment by more 


petry and Ta executions, Theſe 
e fix heads, Hylobares, which 


dence 
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dence from this laſt allegation, had there 
been any great difficulty in the matter. 
yl. What you have already intimated, 
Philotheus, from theſe fix heads, and Eu- 
iſtor ſuggeſted by that handſom parable, 
has, J muſt confeſs, fo fully ſatisfy'd me 
in this laſt point, that it makes the diflicul- |} 
ty look as if it had been none at all. 
Pbilop. In this laſt point, Hylobares? 
that's but one point. Bur I pray you in- 
genuouſly declare how much at eaſe you 
find yourſelf touching the other difficul- 


ties N ee VVT 
Hyl. Very much, T'l! affure you, Philo- 


er touching all of them for the preſent. 
But what dark clouds may again over: caſt 
my mind by our next meeting, I cannot 
divine aſore-hand. But you ſhall be fure || 
to hear of it, if any thing occur that di- 
lettles me. In the mean time I am ſure T || 
find myſelf in a very gay amd cheartul 
condition.” © oe nine e 
| HPhilop, We may then very ſeaſonabl 
adjourn this meeting, O Cuphophron, to 
fix a clock to-morrow in the aſternoon. 
XXVI. A civil, but merry- conceited, bout of drinking in 
Cuphophron's arbour. 55 3 
Lupb. J ſhall then be again very happy, 
O Philopolis, in my enjoyment of fo ex-  * | 
cellent company. In the mean time, my- | 
N B bz  - 4fervice: if 
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fervice to you in this glaſs of wine; for! 


think neither you nor any one elle has 


drunk ſince they came hither, they have 
been fo intent upon the dſcourſe. 

. Philop. It is utterly needleſs this ſum. 
mer-time, O Cuphophron. 3 


Qupb. It is very convenient to 1 
one glaſs, to correct the crudities of the 


nocturnal air and vapours. This therefore, 
is truly to your good health, O.Philopolis, 


Philop. Well, ſince it muſt Sp 


thank you kindly, Cuphophron. 
Hyl. Nay, Gentlemen, if you fall a 
_— I may well fall a \ wiyſtling on 
my flagellet. 


Guph, What, do you mean to make us 


all horſes, to whiſtle us while we are a 
drinking? 
 Hyl. Nay, Cuphophron, 1 whiſtle that 


you may drink, and all little enough io 


make Philotheus, Bathynous and Sophron 


to take off their glaſſes: 
Bath. I believe Hylobares' -whiſlling 
may have a more ſymbolical meaning in It 


than we are aware of, and intimate to us 


that eating anddrinkin gare acts common 10 

us with the beaſts. 

Philop.. Be. it ſo, Bathynous, vor theic 
acts are ſometimes neceſſary for men allo, 


Nor: is it inconvenient to drink to my next 
| | > ca 
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neighbour Philotheus, not only to fortify 


him againſt the nocturnal, vapours, but 
likewiſe to recruit his ſpirits, which he 


may have over-much expended in his long 


and learned diſcourſes. 


of 


Philoth. The freſh air, Philopolis, moiſt- 


ned with the Moon-ſhine, as Cuphophron 
noted, is as effectual to that purpoſe, if T 


had been at any ſuch expence. 


" Ptilop. But this glaſs of wine will help 


to correct the crudity of that moiſture : 


wherefore my ſervice to you, Philotheus, 
_ _P34eth, I thank you heartily, Philopo- 
s, I will pledge you. „ 


Philop. It is very good wine. 


Pbiloth. I ſhall commend it the more 
willingly to Bathynous, a little to warm and 
chear his thoughtful melancholy, Bathy- 


nous, my ſervice, to you, 


Bath, Your ſervant thanks you, Philo- 


 Philoth, T perceive Philopolis has a ve- 


ry judicious taſte, 


Bath, It is ordinarily the pure effect of 
temperance to have fo. But yet my pa · 


late is ſomething more ſurd and jaccnt. 
However I will trie. I promiſe you it 


ſeems to me very good, Philotheus, and 
ſuch as Cato himſelf would not refuſe a 


rap of: which makes me with the more 


= aſlurance 
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aſſurance drink to my next neighbour, e. 
ven to Sophron, to chear him after his con- 
Ceeived fears and affrighits touching the ſyc. 
ekeeſs of this difpute. concerning Providence. 
Wehr. The good fucceſs, Bathynous, 
chears me more than all the wine in 4A, 
ttzhens can do. And therefore not fo much 
to be cheared, as out of my preſent cheat. 
fulneſs I will readily pledge you one 
cup. For fobricty is not in drinking no 
Vuine at all, but in drinking it moderately, 
50 Well, my fervice to you then, 
Sopbr. I thank you, Bathynous. 
Euiſt. But certainly, if my memory fal 
me not, Cato, as grave as he was, would 


1 rink more cups of wine than one at 3 


© 7 RETES 
Siocobr. Nor do I think that moderate 
drinking conſiſts in one cup, bur in drink 
ing no more than is for the health of bo 
| _ foul and body. And one glaſs will ſerve 
me for that end at this time, 
EEuiſt. Your definition is very fate and 
| _ vwſeful, I think, O Sophron. nos 
| © Sophr, And therefore, my fingular te. 
|- ſpedts to you, Euiſtor, in this ſingle glals 
of wine. , 
is Cuph. See the virtue of good Canarie, 
| the mere ſteam of thoſe volatile atoms bo 


——— 
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ſo raiſed Sophron's fancy, that it has made 
him ſeem for to offer to quibble before the 
glaſs has touched his lips. 1 
Sophr. It is marvellous good wine in- 
deed. I warrant you, Euiſtor, this will 
rub up your memory to the purpoſc, if the 
recalling how many cups grave Cato would 
take off at a time, may warrant our drink- 
ing at any time more than is needful or 
convenient. I pray you taſte it. . 
Euiſt. I thank you, Sophron, I ſhould 
| willingly pledge you, tho? it were in worſe 
liquor. They have all of them had each 
man his glaſs but Hylobares, but have ex- 
cogitated ſuch pretty pretences to accoſt 
them they drank to, that I find I need to 
have my wit rubb'd up as well as my me- 
mor y, to hold on this ingenious humour. 
Cupb. Do not you obſerve, Euiſtor, how 
ſtudiouſly Hylobares has play'd the piper 
all this time? Take your cue from thence. 
Euſſt. Hylobares, not to interrupt you, 
my humble ſervice to you in a glals of |} 
canarie, to wet your whiſtle. - * | 
Hy]. I thank you kindly, Euiſtor; but I 
| profeſs I was ſcarce aware what I did, or 
whether J whiſfled or no. 
Nuit. The marvellous conjunftuxe in Hylobares of an 
outward levity and inward ſoberneſs at once. 5 
 Piilop. Methinks thoſe airs and that in- 
8 N ſtrument 


— 
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ſcrument, Hylobares, ſeem too light fo 

the ſerious diſcourſe we have had ſo ma. 
ny hoars together, 17 2 foe 

— Hl. But Pi allure Jou, Philopolis, my | 


thoughts were never more ſerious than 


while 1 was piping theſe caly airs on my 0 
flagellet. For they are ſo familiar to me, 
that I had no need to attend them, and 
my mind indeed was wholly taken ap 
With objects ſuitable to our late theme. 
And even then when I was playing theſe 
light tunes, was I recovering into my me- 
mory, as well as I could, ſome part of a 
philoſophick ſong that once J had by rote, 
(both words and tune and all) which has 
no {mall affinity with the matters of this 
day's diſcourſe. e. pt. 
Philop. It is much, Hylobares, you 


| ſhould be able to attend to ſuch contrary | 


things, ſo light and ſo ſerious, at one and 
( bh 
. Hyi. That's no more, Philopolis, than 
Euiſtor did in his ſtory ofthe Angel and the 
Eremite. For I look upon the twiſting of a 
man's muſtachio's to be as flight and tivi 
al a thing as the playing on the flagellet. 
And yet I believe he was at it at leaſt 
twenty times with his fore: finger and his 
thumb in his rehearſing that excellent pa- 
rable, tho his mind, I ſaw, was ſo taken 


l a * 
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up with the weightineſs of the ſenſe; that 

tis aſpect leemed as devout as that of the 

Exemite, who Was the chief [ubyect of 
— ſtory. po 

Eruift. 1 pray you, Hylobares, ke this 

glaſs of wine for a reward of your abuſing 

your friend fo handfomely to excuſe your- 

| ſelf, and ſee if it be fo good for the rub- 

bing up the memory as Sophron ayouches 

it, For then I hope we ſhall hear you 

ſing as attentively as you have: regardleſiy 

whiſtled all this time. 

Hy!, The wine is very good, Euiſtor, 
if ic be as good for the memory. But I be- 
lieve I had already recalled more of thoſe 
verſes to mind than what is convenient to 
repeat at this time. 

 Philop, I prithee, ("PF BR repeat but 
chem you have recalled to memory; it 
will be both a farther ratification of this 
unthought-of experiment, and 2 ſuitable 
cloſe of the whole day's diſcourſe, 
Fl. Your deſire is to me a command, 
Philopolis; and therefore for your ſake I 
will — the credit of wy voice and me- 
mory at once. | 

XXVIII. His 3s ſerious Song of Ates nerd 


Where's now the object of thy fears, 
- Needleſs ſighs and fruitleſs tears? 
They be all gone like idle dream 
Suggeſted from the body's ſteam. 
8 ca ve of horrour pack 35 pitch! 


Park 


— 1 2 88 


e 
. 


2 4 7 the Wendls of Gon, 
Dark den o and ee that be witch 
5 The weakned fancy ſore affight 
With the. 2 e 
What's on and priſon, loſs of friends, 
Mar, dearth, and death that all thipgs ends? 
Mere bugbears for the childiſh mind, 


Pure pannick terrours of the blind. 


Colleti thy foul into one ſphear 
Ol light, and bove the earth it bear. 
Thoſe wild ſcattered thoughts, that erſt 
La oy loofly in the world diſperſt, 
Call in; thy ſpirit thus knit in one 
Fair lucid = thoſe. fears be gone, 
Like vain impoſtures of the night, 
That fly before the mor 8 | 
Then with pure e t behold 


"How the Firſt G v9 80h unſold 
All things in loving tender arms; 


That deemed miſchieſs are no harms, 
But ſovereigu falves, and skilſul cures 
- Of greater woes the world endures, 
E bat man's ſtout ſoul may wind da 
Far rais'd above the reach #r; fate. 


Power, Wiſdom, Goodneſs fure did frame 
This uniyerſe, and ſtill guide the ſame. 
But thoughts from paſſions ſprung deceive 
Vain mortals. No man can contrive 
A better courſe than what's been xun 
Since the firſt circuit of the ſun. 


He that bebolds all from an high 
Knows better what to da than I. 
I'm not ming own; hould I repine 
If he diſpoſe of what's not mine? 
Purge but thy ſoul of blind ſelf-will, 
Thou ſtraight ſhalt ſee God does no ill, 
The world he fills with the bright rays 
Oſ his ſree goodneſs. He diſplays 
„ elf throughout: like common air 
That ſpirit of life through all doth fare, 
Suck'd in by them as vital bree 
| Who willingly. embrace not death. 
* But thoſe that with that living law 
Be unacquainted, cares do gnaw ; 
_ Miltruſt of Providence do ve 


Their eee. 


Theſe 
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Theſe rhythms were in my mind, Philopo- 
s, when the flagellet was at my mouth. 

_ Philop. They have an excellent ſenſe 

in them, and very pertinent to this day's 

diſquiſitions. I pray you whole lines are 

they, Hylobare s? e 

Hl. They are the lines of a certain 
philoſophical poet, who writes almoſt as 
| hobblingly as Lucretius himſelf; but 1 
have met with ſtrains here and there in 
nim that have infinitely pleaſed me; and 
theſe, in ſome humours, amongſt the reſt. 
But I was never ſo ſenſible of the weighti- 
neſs of their meaning as ſince this day's 
diſcourſe with Philatheus. | -. © 

Philop. Well, Hylobares, if you rum 
nate on no worſe thin s than theſe while 
you play. on your flagellet, it will be an 
unpardonable fault in me cver hereafter to 
diſparage your muſick. _ 1885 
IX. The breaking up of the meeting. | 5 x 
_ £Ewuit, J think we muſt hire Hyloba- 
es to pipe us to our lodgings, elfe we 
al! not find the way out of Cuphophron's 
bowre this night, as bright as it is. 
Hul. That I could do willingly, Euiſtor, 
without hire, it is fo pleaſing a divertiſe- 
ment to me to play on my pipe in the fi- 
kn moon-light, - 3 

Philop. Well, we muſt abruptly take 
Sa 90 leave 


* 
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leave of you, dy” yg and bid you 


ky, Bathynous. 


good-night : Hylobares has got out of the 
arbour already, and we muſt all dance af. 


ter his pipe. 


Cupl. That would be a juvenile act fo; 


your age, Philopolis. ; = 
Philop. IJ mean, we muſt follow his ov. | 


ample, and betake ourſelves homewards ; | 


for it is now very late. Was it a deiufion | 
of my fight? or did there a ſtar ſhoot ob 


liquely as I put my head out of the arbour? | 
Bath. If the dog-ſtar had been in view, 


one would have thought him in danger 
_ © from Hylobares' charming whiſtle, | 


Euiſt. No haggs of Theſſaly could e. 
ver whiſtle the celeſtial dog out of the 


Cupb. How ſublimely witty is Euiſto: 


with one ſingle glaſs? 


Euiſt. Good night to you, dear Cuphs- 


Cub. Nay, I will wait on you to your 
"Jodgmmngs. 


Philop, By no means, Cuphophron; v* 


will leave you here in your own houſe 


unleſs you will give us the trouble of 
coming back again with you. 


Cupb. Good night to you then, Gentle 


men, all at once. 


Philop. Good night to Cuphophron. 
lap. Good night to Cup W 
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